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APPLAUSE FOR THE 
COMPANY OF TEN 

Actors and actresses who are 
building their own theatre 

Every weekend the Company of Ten amateur dramatic 
society of St. Albans cast anxious eyes at the sky; they 
need dry weather ! During the year they play many parts 
on the stage , but at weekends they all perform offstage—. 
as bricklayers, plumbers, plasterers, painters, carpenters. 

Next year the Company of Ten will be 21 and to mark 
the occasion the members are striving to complete the 
building of their own modern theatre . 


^PfiE story of the Company of 
Ten is that of a band of 
young enthusiasts who succeeded 
where so many others before them 
had failed. 

Twenty years ago, writes C N 
correspondent Edward Lanchbery, 
the last repertory company left 
St. Albans, leaving the city with¬ 
out any live theatre, amateur or 
professional. 

To a group of teen-age members 
of the cathedral church’s youth 
fellowship, it seemed ridiculous 
that an historic city like St. Albans, 
boasting the remains of a Roman 
theatre, should not have a modem 
theatre of its own. Disregarding 
the warnings of their more ex¬ 
perienced elders, they decided to 
do something about the void, and 
with ten founder members the 
Company of Ten came into being 
in 1934. . 

STUDYING FAILURE 

Earnestly they discussed the 
failure of predecessors to find a 
guide for their own policy. The 
biggest threat to success was the 
ease of access to London. 
Obviously they could not hope to 
match the standard of acting and 
production of the West End 
theatre. Plays which were vehicles 
for stars had to be avoided. They 
needed to concentrate upon fine 
plays which were not seen too 
frequently—the plays of Barrie, 
Bridie, Shaw, Pinero, Wilde, 
Priestley, Sean O’Casey, Eugene 
O’Neill. 

Another reason they ascribed to 
the failure of the repertory com¬ 
panies was lack of comfort in the 


old-fashioned building in which 
they performed. With over-riding 
optimism, these young amateurs 
decided that they must build their 
own theatre. First, though, they 
had to earn the money with which 
to build. 

Like many amateurs, therefore, 
they launched themselves in hired 
church halls. They worked to a 
programme of five plays a year, 
plus a Christmas pantomime or 
revue, with five performances of 
each. 

EXPANSION 

The comfort they wanted to 
give their audiences was lacking, 
but the audiences were not unduly 
worried. They kept coming back 
at the rate of 300 and 400 a night 
to see plays like Major Barbara, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
His House in Order, Thunder 
Rock, An Inspector Calls. 

Soon the Company of Ten re¬ 
mained ten in name only. Its 
active membership expanded to 
over 50, and the number of regular 
supporters grew to nearly a 1000. 
By 1939, when war came, they had 
earned nearly £1000 towards the 
building of their theatre. 

When the company set up again 
in earnest after a token continua¬ 
tion during the war of occasional 
play readings, building restric¬ 
tions held up any possibility of 
plans for their own theatre. So 
they took temporary refuge in the 
old repertory theatre. 

The prospect was not encourag¬ 
ing, The former proscenium, i.e. 
the area, between the curtain and 
the back of the stage, had been 
bricked in and all the 
lighting removed. In 
addition there was no 
seating in the audi¬ 
torium which was 
used for occasional 
dances. 

With nowhere else 
to go, however, it was 
a case of Hobson’s 
choice. Reluctantly 
they dipped into their 
building fund capital 
to^buy.chairs, lighting 
equipment, and 2000 
feet of steel tubular 
scaffolding on which 
to set a stage. 

Every time a play 



Members of the Company of Tea at work 
outside their barn theatre 



was presented, the company had to 
spend the weekend before, erecting 
the stage, fitting up the lighting, 
and arranging the seating; and the 
weekend afterwards they had to 
take it all down and pack the 
equipment away. Amateur 
dramatics had become very ex¬ 
hausting work indeed. 

To make • matters worse the 
bigger rent and costs of the theatre 
and the increased expenses of pro¬ 
duction, meant that very little 
profit was going back into the 
building fund. Even when build¬ 
ing restrictions were lifted, the 
outlook for obtaining their own 
theatre was more remote than it 
had ever been. 

Then, three years ago, a member 
of the company bought Abbey 
Mill House, which stands in 
grounds once forming part of a 
monastery. In the garden of 
Abbey Mill House was an old 
barn. 

It was hardly big enough for a 
theatre, perhaps, but it would 
form the basis of an auditorium. 
Dressing-rooms, cloakrooms, . and 
a coffee bar, could be built round 
it. To start with a stage could be 
erected at one end. Later, as the 
more important work was finished 

Continued on page 2 


Horse Rangers 

These confident young riders 
Belong to a new organisation 
called the Girl Hors3 Rangers, 
Their headquarters are at 
Shepperton, Middlesex, and 
for a shilling a week members 
are taught riding and horse 
management. 


HOUSETOP HONEY 

At a time when most beekeepers 
in Britain have been faced with the 
worst season for a generation, Mr. 
Ernest Marplcs, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance, 
has just collected a bumper crop of 
90 lb, of honey from two hives in 
the heart of London. 

His bees, which arc kept bn the 
rooftop of his house in Ecclcston 
Street, Victoria, gathered nectar 
from lime trees growing nearby. 


JOB OF YOUR DREAMS 

What boy or girl would not envy 
the judges’ job in the national ice¬ 
cream competition held recently in 
Scarborough. They had to choose 
the best of nearly 400 half-pint 
samples of ice-cream sent from all 
parts of the British Isles. 


LOLLIPOPS TEACH 
ROAD SAFETY 

Mr. John Shepherd of Glasgow 
has always instilled into his four 
children the need to observe the 
rules of the road. But Mr. 
Shepherd, who is a confectioner, 
was also concerned for other 
children. 

So to help to make them road- 
safety conscious he decided to 
manufacture a lollipop in the 
shape of traffic lights with red, 
amber, and green centres.’ He now 
produces 300,000 lollipops a week 
enclosed in wrappers with road 
traffic sighs on them. 

Now local authorities are 
interested in his method , of teach¬ 
ing . road safety, one of them 
ordering 20,000 lollipops for distri¬ 
bution among children. 

REALIST 

Notices on the backs of cars 
announcing ‘‘running in—please 
pass,” are only too familiar. 

But the driver of' a venerable 
sports car now running about 
Bradford is equally considerate 
for other road users. The back of 
his ancient model bears the 
slogan: “-Wearing Out—Please 

Pass.” 



































TEACHING 60 MILLIONS 
TO READ 

Amazing achievement of Frank Lanbach 

Among oil the records now being "set up with great 
publicity none is more remarkable than that quieter one 
of Frank Laubach who has taught 60 million people to 
read . He has just celebrated his 70th birthday and been 
interviewed by a CN correspondent in New York. 


/''An the eleventh floor of a New 
York skyscraper (writes our 
correspondent) I found Dr. Lau¬ 
bach sitting at a desk correcting 
the proofs of his new book shortly 
to be published in Britain. It is 
the story of 25 years spent at the 
work closest to his heart—teaching 
people to read. 

This master idea of his did not 
capture him until he was 44 years 
old and had been working in the 
Philippine Islands as a missionary 
among the Moros. Those fierce, 
wild tribesmen were constantly 
burning villages and murdering the 
inhabitants. The government was 
in despair over the problem of 
trying to pacify the marauders. . 

NO ALPHABET 

It was then that Frank Laubach 
realised that nobody had bothered 
to learn the Moro language 
because there was no alphabet on 
which to base the lessons. He 
started to make one. Then the 
Moros wanted to be able to read 
the marks that Frank Laubach was 
putting on paper. They began to 
come to his classes in dozens, and 
then in hundreds, and their eager¬ 
ness to learn to read made them 
forget all about burning and 
^killing their neighbours. 

Laubach saw that the idea of 
illiterates learning to read was 
capable of wide extension if only 
the alphabets of the various 
: vernaculars of the world could be 
created, and charts made for 
simple people to learn reading by. 

His infectious enthusiasm for 
his idea compelled governments to 
take notice of him. They began 
to* sec what Frank Laubach saw 
with the Moro people, that learn¬ 
ing to read can be a wonderful 
experience. It makes people want 
to tidy up their village and them¬ 
selves, go in for better farming, 
and keep the village water clean. 


1 asked him how he came to 
invent his famous slogan “Each 
one teach one,” which is the 
secret of the Laubach method of 
learning to read. “Oh,” he said, 
44 that slogan was given me by an 
old Moro chief who had no fewer 
than 13 wives. 

This chief, who is named Kakai 
Dagalangit, was a promising pupil. 

I told him of the shortage of 
teachers and that literacy could 
spread only as fast as we could 
train teachers. Then Kakai said: 

‘ Everybody who learns has got to 
teach someone else. If somebody 
doesn’t, I’ll kill him! 

Willi that frightening threat the 
Moros began to teach each other 
and Frank Laubach was intro¬ 
duced to the secret of “each one 
teach one,” by which he has been 
able to get 60 millions to read. 

LOVE FINDS A WAY 

In Nepal and in Egypt, in 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia, Frank 
Laubach has carried his gospel. 
He has taught Arab sheiks and 
Himalayan rough-riders. But he 
thinks that . the most romantic 
instance of “each one teach one” 
was in a Middle East country 
where one of the princesses of a 
royal house had learned to read. 
But the others were not interested. 

So Laubach persuaded a hand¬ 
some young man to write a love 
lyric to the one who could read. 
She read it out and. soon all the 
royal ladies were eagerly studying 
their little reading charts. 

As I came away from Frank 
Laubach’s lofty room overlooking 
the great city of New York I saw- 
him turn once more to his proofs 
—the proofs of a book which will 
tell the world the story of a re¬ 
markable achievement. 

It must surely rank amoi^g the 
most significant of all records of 
teaching in our time. 


THE COMPANY OF TEN 


Continue.! from page 1 

and funds improved, a completely 
new stage could be built onto the 
other end, and the old stage con¬ 
verted into a gallery for additional 
scats. Until then the audience 
would have to be limited to 70. 

The owner agreed to lease the 
company the barn, and the mem¬ 
bers went to work. Teen-agers of 
20 years ago, they were now in a 
variety of professions and trades. 
Among them was an architect. He 
drew up plans for the conversion 
and extension of the bam, and 
they were passed by the council. 

To have the work done pro¬ 
fessionally would have cost somc : 
£2000, and so, with experts in their 
midst to instruct and - guide, they 
decided to do it themselves. 

Husbands, wives, children all 
joined in—the children especially 
while they had a cement mixer on 


hire. In the past two years they 
have lined the interior of the bam 
with weather-boarding, dug the 
foundations of the new buildings, 
laid the bricks, sunk the drains. 
Roofs arc now on the dressing- 
rooms, and if necessary work will 
continue by the aid of car head¬ 
lamps to ensure that the theatre 
is completed in time for their 
coming-of-age. 

For the present the artistic pur-; 
pose of the company is maintained 
in entries for the Welwyn Drama 
Festival, and a weekly club night 
of play readings. But by next year 
they will have turned from 
amateur building to their real 
business of amateur theatricals. 

Then with the coming-of-age, a 
21-year-old dream of youth will be 
fulfilled. The Company of Ten 
will be performing live drama to 
audiences sitting in comfort in 
their own modern theatre. 
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News from Everywhere j 


ACCENT ON YOUTH AT 
WESTMINSTER 

CN Press Gallery Correspondent - 

Qld Ministers in new jobs and 
new Ministers in new jobs— 
the product of a Government re¬ 
shuffle announced by Sir Winston 
Churchill on October 18—have 
been “rehearsing” their parts dur¬ 
ing the past4wo or three weeks. 

Among the newcomers to the 
Cabinet is Sir David Eccles (50), 
who as Minister of Works during 
the past three years handled the 
arrangements for the Coronation 
and supervised the solemn plans 
for the lying-in-state of King 
George VI and Queen Mary. 

He is now Minister of Education 
in succession to Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, who was not only the 


Aid for anglers 



This unusual sign at Claphain 
Common, London, warns motor¬ 
ists to keep a special lookout for 
young anglers who are on llieir 
way to a nearby pond. 

first woman Conservative Cabinet 
Minister but on her retirement 
from the Government remains a 
Privy Councillor and gets a fresh 
honour—Dame Grand Cro^s of 
the Order of the British Empire 
(G.B.E.). 

To the ^Ministry of Education 
with Sir David Eccles goes another 
young man, Mr. Dennis Vosper, 
who for four years has been a 
Conservative whip. Only 38, he is 
the' new Parliamentary Secretary in 
place of Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, 
who at 62, decided that the time 
had come to make way' for a 
younger man. 

T i,E new session of Parliament 
(starting at the end of this 
month) will be much concerned 
with Pensions legislation, bringing 
to the forefront Mr. Osbert Peake, 
the Minister of ^Pensions and 
National Insurance. 

To indicate the importance the 
Government attach to this subject, 
Sir Winston has promoted him to 
the Cabinet and given him as 
assistant a progressive young 
Minister, Mr. Ernest Marplcs (46), 
who with Mr. Harold Macmillan 
(now Minister of Defence) carried 
out the Government’s great hous¬ 
ing drive. 

these and several other 
appointments—there were 24 
Government changes all told—are 
evidence of. a new accent on 
youth. So is that of Mr. T, Fife 
Clark, who at 47 becomes director- 
general of the Central Office of 
Information after 15 years in the 
Civil Service. 

They should be an encourage¬ 
ment to all young people, boys and 
girls alike, to apply themselves 
seriously to a study of public 
affairs. j 


QUICK WORK 

Guenther ' Weber, aged 21, of 
Bonn, Germany, won a shorthand 
writers’ competition* with a speed 
of 400 words a minute. 

A needlework competition for 
children under eighteen will be 
held at the Exhibition of Em¬ 
broidery at the R.W.S. Galleries, 
London, next May. Entry forms- 
are obtainable from the Em¬ 
broiderers’ Guild, 56 Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.L 

An Australian newspaper, the 
Melbourne Age, celebrated its 
centenary with an issue of 128 
pages. 

Mrs. E. Marsh of Carisbrookc, 
Isle of Wight, who is 85 and bed¬ 
ridden, has made 200 dolls as 
Christmas gifts for girls in 
National Children’s Homes. 

RETURN OF A RING 

Digging in his garden at North 
Skelton, near Whitby, Mr. James 
Reed found the signet ring he had 
lost there seven years before. He 
had dug the garden every year 
since his loss. 

After being repaired, the town 
hall clock at Horsham, Sussex, 
struck its twelve chimes at mid¬ 
-day—and kept on chiming for 25 
minutes. 

A sparrow wedged in the points 
caused the derailment of a train 
near Roskildc, Denmark, fortun¬ 
ately without any serious harm. 


WEATHER ATLAS 

An atlas with information on 
the climate of every part of 
Africa* is being compiled by Dr. 
S. P. Jackson of the University of 
the Witwatersrand. The atlas will 
contain about 65 maps and a 
supplement of statistics. 

The Annual Christmas Fair of 
tlie Y.W.C.A. will take place on 
November 8 and 9 at The Hyde 
Park Hotel, London, S.W.l. A 
novel feature will be a Victorian 
Dress Parade. 

Nottinghamshire miners have 
given £211 to hospitals to buy 
Christmas extras. 

The moving of the Cutty Sark 
down the Thames to her per¬ 
manent home at Greenwich has 
been postponed. It should take 
place on November 12, 

BUILDING CHAMFIONS 

Norway built more homes.in 
proportion to her population than 
any other country in Europe last 
year. 

FLOWER MEN 

Reports by children of “funny 
little men from Mars” in front of 
a house in Walscheid, France, 
turned out to be two rows of giant 
chrysanthemums wrapped in sack¬ 
ing to keep out the frost. 

Grizzly bears in Colorado, U.S., 
arc to be given special protection 
to prevent their extinction. 
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TRAIN-SPOTTING 
IS HIS JOB 

Mr. Arthur Harding, who 
retired from the railway some 12 
years ago, has his own observa¬ 
tion box provided*for him close 
to his home at Twickenham. 
From this lie keeps a look-out for 
trains and when he sees one com¬ 
ing he presses a button to. warn 
film technicians working in the 
nearby studios. They want to 
make sure that train noises do not 
interfere with the sound-track of 
their films. 

After a break of several years, 
filming was resumed recently at 
the Twickenham studios, and as it 
was believed that passing trains 
would be.a.nuisance a train-spotter 
was hired. 

Lucky Mr. Harding! 


NO PRIZE FOR PEACE 
THIS YEAR 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
last year, is due to give the 
traditional Nobel Lecture in Oslo 
on Thursday, November 4. ^ 

This year, although the usual 
number of candidates for the 
Peace Prize have been nominated 
(between 30 and 40), no award is 
to be made. The Nobel Committee 
of the Norwegian Parliament have 
decided to reserve the Prize (worth 
about £10,000) until 1955 when the 
prizes for both years may be 
awarded. 


CHEAP FOR STUDENTS 

Business in the Leeds Civic 
Restaurant was rather quiet in the 
evening, so it was decided to make 
a special concession to boys and 
girls attending evening classes. 

Students under 21 (or “who- 
look under 21 ”) can have fish and 
chips, tea, bread and butter for a 
shilling between 4.30 and 6.30 
p.m., provided that the receipt for 
night school fees or other evidence 
of attendance is produced. 

Business in the Leeds Civic 
Restaurant is now brisk. 


Outsize baby 



The strength of a new kind of 
collapsible cot is demonstrated 
by a student nurse, Miss Brenda 
Smith, of St. Charles Hospital at 
Ladbroke Grove in London. 


TRAIN ANNOUNCES ITSIiLF 

The latest means of giving in¬ 
formation to passengers on rail¬ 
way platforms is operated by the 
trains thcrnselves as they ap¬ 
proach a platform. - 

Officials press a button as a 
train approaches the station, and 
when the train reaches a' certain 
point it switches on a tape re¬ 
corder connected with the station 
loudspeaker system. It docs this 
by means of an electric circuit 
connected with a signalling system. 

The recording is introduced by 
the-words, “The train now ap¬ 
proaching platform X will call 
at . . When the train stops 
the . recording is automatically 
switched to a second announce¬ 
ment, starting, “The train now 
standing at platform X will call 
at ...” 

UPSTAIRS TO THE NORTH 
POLE 

A huge globe of the world has 
been presented to the Canterbury 
Museum at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, When it is installed, 
visitors will have to climb to a 
gallery to inspect the North Pole. 



Glittering brasses 

This fine pair of greys, in their best harness with'glittering 
brasses, took part in the Sussex Ploughing Championships 
held near Lewes. Horse ploughing has been largely replaced 
by tractors nowadays, but tlic old craft is far from dead, and 
such scenes as this are a feature at many ploughing matches. 


BALING OUT AT 
50 FEET 

As a two-seat Gloster Meteor 
sped low over the Oxfordshire 
countryside, watchers on the 
ground were startled to see an 
irregular-shaped bundle hurled 
from the rear cockpit. Seconds 
later the bundle was descending 
to the ground at the end of. a para¬ 
chute. 

The , mysterious object was 
actually a dummy pilot and bis 
“emergency jump” from so low a 
level was made possible by a new 
Martin Baker ejection-seat. Baling- 
out, which used to be considered 
unsafe at less than 1000 feet, is 
now practicable at only 50 feet, 
and it is hoped to reduce this to 
25 feet. 

To operate the new cjcction-scat 
a pilot need only jettison his 
canopy, then pull down a face- 
protecting shield. He is then fired 
upwards automatically. In an 
instant a small drogue parachute 
blossoms out to tilt back the seat 
and control the opening of a larger 
drogue. This steadies the seat and, 
slowing ..it down, allows the pilot 
to drift clear with his own para¬ 
chute, now fully opened. 

By employing this new system, 
a pilot can be safely on the ground 
within ten seconds of leaving his 
aircraft. 


SWALLOW ON THE 
PLANE 

When the- swallows left Hanover 
in Germany for their migration to 
the warmer climate of Africa, one 
bird was too sick to n\ake the long 
flight. The invalid was found and 
cared for by a lady veterinary 
surgeon. 

When the bird had recovered, its 
kind hostess arranged for it td be 
flown to Cairo and released in a 
quiet, spot in order that' it .might 
find its' way to its normal winter 
quarters. : > 


MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL 

A new mountain shelter has 
been built on the eastern side of the 
Cairngorms, at about 2000 feet, in 
Corrie Etchachan, as a memorial 
to an Aberdeen climber who was 
killed five years ago. 

The site is at the head of lonely 
Glen Derry, five miles from the 
nearest habitation, and lies at the 
junction of rough tracks leading to 
the summit of Ben Macdhui, to 
Nethy Bridge, and to. Aviemore by 
an old cattle-droving road. 


SEEDS OF THE RIGHT 
COLOUR 

A new idea from America is the 
painting of flov^er seeds in the very 
colours of the flowers which will 
come from them. .This makes it 
possible to buy a packet of mixed 
sweet pea seeds, for instance, and 
to arrange them in whatever 
colour scheme is required. The 
seeds are ilso coated to about six 
times the normal size thus making 
them easier to handle. 

FARE PLAY 

Derby Corporation Transport 
Department has received five 
shillings and a . note of apology 
from a passenger who several 
years ago travelled on a Derby bus 
without paying the fare. 






NOTE TO PARENTS— 
BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 


the 

BIG BUBBLE 
Chewing Gum 

NEW BIG SIZE Id 

Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd 


YOUR OWN RADIO! 

Enter for the“ Opposites” Competition NOW! 


1. WHITE. . 

2. 

SOFT....... 

3. 

OVER. 

4. 

HARD .. 

5. 

CARELESS .. 

6. 

REFUSE . 

7. 

HUMBLE... 

8. 

HOT . 

9. 

MISERABLE . 

10. 

WEST... 

II. FULL .. 

12. TALL. 

13. 

FRIEND... . 

14. 

SOUR .. 

15. 

MINUS. 

16. 

POLITE .. 

17. 

ENTRANCE .. 

18. 

ASLEEP ... 

19. 

SHALLOW... 

20. 

OUT ....... 

21. 

DOUBTFUL . . 

22. 

NARROW . 

23. ODD ... 

24. 

CROOKED .. . 

25. 

WILD . 


What you have to do: 

1. Decide what 25 words are the right ** opposites -v 
to Jhe words in the squares . . . like WEST— 
EAST. 

“ Watch the initials for a message I ” 

2. Put your answers down in order on a sheet of 
paper, together with your* full Christian name, 
surname, age and address. 

3. Send your entry to The Blue Cap “ Opposites ” 
Competition, 35, Wellington Street, London, 
W.C.2 (COMP.), as soon as possible and no 
later, than November 10th. 

4. To try for a prize, you must send with eaeh 
entry the packet top from a box of BLUE CAP 
CHEESE SPREAD. (Tear or cut out the design 
for easy posting), or two labels from the fid. 2 oz. 
portions of BLUE CAP CHEESE will do. 

5. Entries will be judged on correctness, neatness 

of - handwriting, presentation of entry, and age. 
The Judges’ decision is final and all prize-winners 
will be advised by post. . y 

6. Any competitor sending a stamped, addressed' 
envelope will receive the solution and a list of 
prize-winners. 

7. No responsibility, will be accepted by . Blue 
Cap, Ltd., for entries lost, delayed, mislaid or 
damaged. 

8. Every entry should be signed by your parent or 
guardian to show that it is, in fact* your own work. 

Two classes of entry 
(A) Up to age 12. (B) Age 12 to 16. 

WIN A RADIO: 4 Ultra portable radios 
(Licence paid !)—two winners in each class. 

WIN A WATCH: 

winners in each class. 

Wj N A CAMERA: 4 “ 127” cameras (with 
films and case !)—two winners in each class. 

And 200 Consolation prizes of valuable Cinetokens 
for runners-up. 


4 Newmark watches—two 


BLUE CAP Cheese Spread 

IT’S ONLY I/- A BOX 


BOV-104 
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rescue 



him with ... SILMOS LOLLIES! ” 


Everyone loves— 



SUCH LUSCIOUS FLAVOURS! 

The real taste of lovely, juicy fruit—and 
how the flavour lasts! Silmos Lollies are 
made by Batger’s, famous for fine sweets for 
over 200 years 


They’re ISatljeiPS —sweets ahead of the rest! 


It happened 
this week 

LIBRARY BEQUEST 

NOVEMBER 1, 1714. CAR- 
SH ALTON—Dr. John Radcliffc, 
wealthy and witty physician, died 
today at his home here following 
an attack of apoplexy. His for¬ 
tune is computed to total £140,000. 

His medical library, he once 
said, consisted of some phials, a 
skeleton, and a herbal. Many 
people pretended to be ill to be 
entertained by his witty conversa¬ 
tion. A blunt, honest Yorkshire- 
man, he once offended the King by 
telling him he Would not have his 
two swollen legs for his three 
kingdoms. • 

(In his will he left a large, sum 
for charitable purposes and with 
it the library, infirmary, and 
observatory at Oxford which bear 
his name were built.) 

QUIET PALACE WEDDING 

NOVEMBER 4, 1677. LON¬ 
DON—Neither pomp nor splen¬ 
dour marked the quiet wedding at 
St. James’s Palace today of the 
young Princess Mary of York to 
William, Prince of Orange. 

The ceremony took place in a 
passage leading from the bedroom 
of the Princess which had been 
fitted up as a temporary chapel. 
When, during the ceremony, Prince 
William said: “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” the 
Prince, following the Dutch 
custom, placed a handful of coin 
on the prayer book. 

King Charles, who gave away 
the bride, then turned to her and 
cried: “Pick it up—pick it up! It 
is all clear gain.” 

GUNPOWDER PLOT 

NOVEMBER 5, 1605. LON¬ 
DON—A desperate plot to blow 
up Parliament while the King was 
present in the House of Lords has 
been exposed just in time by the 
arrest of a man named Guido 
Fawkes early this morning in a 
cellar adjoining Parliament house. 

‘During an cve-of-Parliamcnt 
search, barrels of gunpowder were, 
found hidden among coals in the 
cellar. Fawkes, who pretended to 
be a servant of the tenant of the 
vault, was found to be carrying a 
slow-burning match with which he 
intended to ignite the gunpowder 
when Parliament was sitting today. 

Fawkes was later taken to 
Whitehall where, in the King’s 
bedroom, he was interrogated by 
King James and the Council 
before being taken to the Tower. 

Search is now being made for 
other members of a conspiratorial 
group who, it is said, oppose what 
they regard as repressive parlia¬ 
mentary measures against . the 
Catholics. 

Suspicion was first aroused when 
Lord Monteagle, a Catholic noble¬ 
man and brother-in-law of Francis 
Trcsham, one of the conspirators, 
received an anonymous letter 
urging him to absent himself from 
Parliament today. 

’ (Fawkes, with the other con¬ 
spirators, was later tried in West¬ 
minster Hall and. executed at 
Westminster on January 31, 1606.) 


RADIO AND TV 
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40 YEARS OF FLYING 

Looking through 1000 miles of film 


JJext Monday secs the start in 
TV of, the BBC’s long- 
awaited War in the Air film scries, 
covering the air operations of 
Britain and her Allies during and 
since the First World War. It has 
kept a film production unit busy at 
Alexandra Palace for the past 
twelve months. Well over five 
million feet of film 
(some 1000 miles) 
from France, Canada, 
the United States, and 
Britain have been 
viewed by the produc¬ 
tion team under the 
supervision of Air 
Chief Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubcrt. 

The story begins 
with early aircraft of 
the Royal Flying 
Corps, includes air¬ 
ships, then takes in 
the Hitler Youth 
Rallies before the 
opening phases, of the 


Second World War arc pictured 
with the Battle of Britain. The 
Fruits of Victory, concluding the 
scries of 15 films, gives glimpses 
of Britain’s air power today. 

Music has been specially com¬ 
posed by Sir Arthur Bliss, Master 
of the Queen’s Music. The narra¬ 
tion is by Robert Harris. 



Shooting a scene in the plotting room for the 
film War in the Air 


Underwater explorer 

rpUNE in TV on November 3 to 
see a film of an encounter 
with a school of sperm whales. 
The pictures were taken recently 
by Captain Jacques Cousteau, the 
famous French underwater ex¬ 
plorer, who will be in the studio 
to describe his recent adventures in 
the Indian Ocean. 

From his 350-ton research ship 
Calypso one of the whales was har¬ 
pooned, and it was then set upon 
by huge sharks, who seemed to 
enjoy this unexpected luxury. 

Cousteau has analysed nitrogen 
narcosis, which threatens deep-sea 
divers. It robs them of a sense of 
danger, makes them gloriously, 
elated and ready to throw away 
the air lube. 

Can animals talk ? 

/J^ape' and disc recordings, played 
! over and over/ again,; 1 have 
helped the study of . animal 
language. If you doubt whether 
animals really talk, listen to the 
weekly Home Service scries at 



Ludwig Koch 


6.15 on Tuesdays in which Ludwig 
Koch and Maxwell . Knight 
illustrate their experiments. 

They believe that most animals 
can communicate and understand 
signals expressing fear, love, 
hunger, and anger. Their records 
are mostly of wild animals, but 
next week’s example will be the 
domestic cat 


Jubilee of a valve 

Qne of radio’s most important 
jubilees is being celebrated 
this month. It was on November 
16, 1904, that Sir (then Doctor) 
Ambrose Fleming patented his in¬ 
vention of the.Thermionic Valve. 
Its basic principles still govern 
the working of all its modern 
successors, from, the tiny valve in 
a pocket hearing aid to the mighty 
final 'amplifier in a broadcast 
transmitter. 

Trying to find a way.of detect¬ 
ing feeble currents in a receiving 
• aerial, Fleming connected up one 
of his old experimental light bulbs, 
with hot and cold electrodes, in 
a circuit using-a mirror ■/ galvan¬ 
ometer as an indicator. At the 
other end of. the room he pressed 
the key of his little spark trans¬ 
mitter. 

The spot of light reflected-from 
the galvanometer mirror danced 
across the scale. The world’s, first 
wireless valve actually worked. 

Making his report to. Marconi, 
Fleming wrote: “I have not men¬ 
tioned this to anyone yet as it may 
become very useful.” Even he 
could hardly guess* all the future 
applications of the radio, valve. But 
he lived, until 1945, to see T V and 
radar, which the thermionic valve 
made possible. •’ 

Scout rally 

Jf you cannot be at Wembley 
on Saturday afternoon, the 
next best thing will be to-tunc in 
TV at three o’clock for the 
County rally of Middlesex Scouts. 
Four thousand boys will be.there, 
including Wolf Cubs, Boy Scouts, 
Sea Scouts, Senior Scouts, and 
Rovers. Brian Johnston will beat 
the microphone. 

Farewell to a clown 

(Jrock, the great clown and giver 
of pleasure to people of all 
ages, has just retired. His final 
public performance was at Ham¬ 
burg last Sunday and you can hear 
about it from Lionel Hale in a 
Home Service broadcast at 8.15 
on . Friday. ernesf Thomson 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—I>y Alan Ivimoy 

Here they remember 
the 5th of November 


JjEWriS lies in a gap of the South 
Downs on its own little spur 
with the old red and brown of its 
houses like a cloak, thrown over a 
molehill. You sec it so from the 
banks of the Ouse which here has 
cut its way right through the long 
chalk range. And I am sure that 
anyone who ever spent even 15 
minutes in Lewes would remember 
it all his life. / 

It is one of those towns built a 
little way up a navigable river 
from the sea and With a port at the 
estuary—like Rome, From. Lewes 
Castle to the end of Newhaven 
breakwater is about seven miles, 
and the old town played its part 
in the Cinque Ports organisation, 
and as far back as Domesday 
Book had to provide a money pay¬ 
ment each time the royal fleet put 
to sea, 

ISLAND IIILL 

Nowadays everyone using the 
Newhavcn-Dieppe route to the . 
Continent passes through Lewes 
either by road or rail. 

I prefer to approach it from the 
Eastbourne road for that takes you 
round Mount Caburn, a kind of 
island of hill in the range of the 
South Downs and with the site of 


a British town on the top which 
can still show its great earth 
ramparts. It was not till the later 
days of Saxon England that the 
town of these parts moved down 
to the toe of the ridge running, 
from the' Mount Llarry range, 
across the Ouse. 

The Eastbourne road then, 
brings you past a huge chalk pit, 
serving a' cement works, to the 
suburb of Cliffc, right under 
Mount Caburn. Here you turn 
left, through what looks like a 
village street and which serves 
Lewes as Southwark did London. 

MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL 

Then you reach the town bridge 
and the long climb up steep School 
Hill to the old market place at the 
top. Here you are in the long, 
comfortable High Street, where 
plaster or pantited houses watch 
you contentedly, as individuals 
used to admiration. 

Look back, and there is the 
green slope of Downs behind you 
where the memorial to the Lewes 
Martyrs * stands upon the close 
wiry turf which smells of thyme 
and the sea wind. To your left, in 
gaps in the houses, very steep 
lanes or twittens descend to the 



The embattled towers of Lewes Castle, overlooking the town 






Vikings of the Cliffc Bonfire Society marching through Lewes on their way to the Downs 

caused the extraordinary zeal with the streets. Nowadays they’re lit 
which the Fifth of November is at various places on the outskirts. 


... , v ... • "' v 

... ‘ 

Anne of Clevcs’s house in Southovcr High Street. In the distance is 
the Church of St. John the Baptist 


district of- Southovcr and those 
parts of the magnificent Priory of 
St. Pancras which the railway has 
not obliterated. 

Between the caves at the top of 
those lanes—St. Martin’s, v St. 
Andrew’s, St v Nicholas’s, Water¬ 
gate—you see more sudden 
glimpses of Downs, those between 
Newhaven and Brighton. You feel 
enclosed and high up, which was 
exactly what the old inhabitants of 
Lewes wanted to feel, for this 
place was built for defence. You 
can still sec the town wall in 
places. 

LIKE A TOELESS SOCK 

The wall enclosed a part of the 
downland spur in. the shape of a 
sock with the toe cut off. West- 
gate at the top of High Street is 
where the toe is cut through and it 
leads to the suburb of Wcstout, 
where the road forks for Brighton 
and London. From here : High 
Street funs eastward to the centre 
of activities' at the County Hall 
which looks across the road to that 
famous inn, The White Hart. 
Then, at the market site,- the road 
splits; one way for North Street 
and the other for School Hill 
which pierces the wall at-Eastgate 
just past Holy Trinity Church. 

In the instep of the sock stands 
the great grey castle of flint, 
approached by a grim and ruined 
barbican. .* Beyond this is the keep 
on its steep mound or ' “motte” 
and north-east of it the courtyard 
round which the domestic build¬ 
ings used to stand. For three 
centuries now this has been - a 
bowling green and indeed the 
castle ceased to be occupied as a 
residence 600 years ago. 

ANCIENT LINK 

But the great link between 
modern and ancient Lewes is to be 
found outside • the . Town Hall 
which used to be The Star inn. 
At various times during Mary’s 
reign 17 men and women were 
imprisoned in the cellars of the 
inn, to :be burned alive next morn¬ 
ing in the street outsider It was 
this indelible experience in the 
town’s' history which must have 


still celebrated. 

The torchlight processions, and 
fireworks and guy-burning are so 
spectacular and done on such a 
scale that -coaches and special 
trains bring t visitors by the 
thousand into the town.. One year, 
when the celebrations fell at the 


“Well, at the appointed hour, 
. which we’ve agreed with the 
police, the five town societies meet 
'at the top of the town and are 
marshalled. Each society’s pro* 
cession has its own Commander-in- 
chief, A.D.C., and. so on, and 
everyone knows what to do. The 


weekend, two coach-loads came all dress of each society is traditional 

—Red Indians, Stilus, Rajahs and 
Rahnees, Vikings, Venetians. 
“The grand procession, accom* 


the way from Scotland. 

BONFIRE SOCIETIES 

Mr. R. D. Gillett, Assistant 
Honorary Secretary of the Lewes 
Bonfire Council, gave me an 
account of the proceedings on the 
great night. 

“Nobody knows, really, when it 
all ' started,” said cheery Mr. 
Gillett, “but there were originally 
two Bonfire Societies, Lewes 
Borough and the other for Cliffe, 
across the river. Now there arc 
- five societies in the town itself, all 
under the control of the Bonfire 
Council,' while Cliffe still looks 
after its own affairs.’ 

“Up till 1853 it was a kind of 
go-as-you-please effort. Then 
Lewes tradespeople got together 
and organised it properly. In 1905 
they stopped having the bonfires in 


panied by at least half a dozen 
brass bands, takes about 25 
minutes. , Each society - carries a 
guy and every .man carries' a 
torch.” r . ’. ■ • . . * 

20,000 TORCHES 

I found that the torches used 
are made of a pea-stick (the wood 
must be green so as not to burn) 
.wrapped round with tow and wire 
and soaked in paraffin. They burn 
for 20 minutes and over 20,000 are 
used during the show. At the end 
of the High Street the procession 
splits up, each society going to its 
own bonfire site. 

And if you can get to Lewes on 
Bonfire Night you will always “re¬ 
member the Fifth of November.” 





A glimpse of the Downs from the summit of School Hill, with the war 
mcmorial'in the foreground 
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John Ca rp enter House 
Whitefricirs . London ♦ E C 4 
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BOOKS ARE 
BEST 

T'ue continued supremacy of 
x a good book over all 
other sources of knowledge 
and entertainment was 
stressed recently by Mr. 
Eamonn Andrews at the 
Books of Today Exhibition in 
Nottingham. 

“This, I am certain,” he 
said, “ is the most exciting age - 
since man was created—radio, 
television, atomic power, tele¬ 
phones, and now Cinerama 
that plucks-you out of your 
cinema seat and makes you fly 
like a bird or swim like a fish. 

“ But,” he continued, “ these 
things arc as nothing com¬ 
pared to the private, personal 
magic of a good book. A book 
that is your property can pro¬ 
vide your own boundless 
breathtaking kingdom just for 
the turning of a page. Books 
go hand in hand with the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation,” 

These are impressive words 
from one who is a shining light 
of T V. But Mr. Eamonn 
Andrews is right, of course, 
the printed page remains 
supreme. 

YOUNG FARMERS 
LEND A HAND 

TyTEMBERS of the Northern 
Young Farmers’ Clubs 
have been carrying out many 
helpful activities apart from 
their usual work, ft was re¬ 
ported at their conference that 
one club had taken on the 
responsibility for mowing a. 
churchyard, another had pro¬ 
vided new church gates. 

Several of them gave parties 
for people who were not 
members of their own club. 
Members of yet another club 
rolled up their sleeves and re¬ 
paired their old village hall. 

Fine work, young farmers! 
You arc showing once again 
that really busy people are 
never too busy to help others. 


THE NEVER-SAY-DIE 
SPIRIT 

"C'lFTEEN - YEAR - OLD Alan 
X Marplcs of Mansfield, Notts, 
severely injured his left hand, 
and has been told by his doctor 
that he may possibly lose some 
of his fingers. 

It was particularly bad tidings 
for Alan, for he is a fine left- 
arm bowler. But, great little 
sportsman that he is, he managed 
a grin and replied, “It looks as 
though 1 shall have to bowl with 
my other hand.” 

No wonder his club-mates arc 
proud of him! 


Bonfire fun 

TjhREWORK night is great fun— 
x but not for animals ; so be 
'sure to keep your cats and dogs 
indoors on Friday evening. 

Make sure, also, that no 
member of your party gets 
injured through someone ex¬ 
ploding a firework in a bottle or 
■ canister in order to get an even 
bigger bang. • 

Fireworks are fun only if 
handled properly. 


N' 


Two minutes 

ovembfr 7 is Remem¬ 
brance Sunday. Through¬ 
out Britain at eleven o’clock in 
the morning—in churches, in 
homes, in streets—the nation 
will pay tribute to the memory 
of all who laid down their lives 
in two wars that we might live 
in freedom. 

As we stand silent for ,two 
piinutcs, let us remember! 

-o—-.—— 

Cards to help children 
in need 

'T'eiis jolly picture of young 
x Austrians ski-ing is one of 
a set of five Christmas cards 
issued by Uniccf (the United 
Nations Children’s Fund). All 
the cards are in gay colours, 


HURRAH FOR THE 
DOOKABURRA 

TV/Tost people know of the 
. kookaburra, the laughing 
jackass or Australian kingfisher. 
But lew can have heard of the 
Kookaburra until the Duke of 
Edinburgh mentioned him dur¬ 
ing a speech to the Australia 
Club. 

• Giving some reminiscences of 
the Royal Tour, the Duke told 
a story of a little Australian boy 
who, after the procession had 
passed; rushed home and said: 
“Mummy, l have just seen the 
Queen and the Dookaburra.” 


A 


Think on These Things 

Ct. Paul tells .us that in the 
^ Christian life we are fellow- 
workers. He speaks of himself, 
and his work in preaching about 
Jesus in this way. “We then, as 
workers together with Him . . 

(2 Corinthians 6. 1). 

Paul believed that he was 
working with God, and that we 
are all called to do the same. We 
each have something that we 
alone can do for God. We pos¬ 
sess some gift, some talent, that 
we can use for Him, and so in 
the service of others. 

We are workers together also 
in the sense that we are called to 
the fellowship of the Church. 
We are like a team. And the 
happy team is one where the 
individual members think first 
of the good of the whole, and 
not of their own glory. 

If we are to he fellow-workers 
with God, what matters is not 
that we shall be prominent or 
important, but that God shall 
receive the honour that is His 
due. O. R. C. 



In tlie not-so-good 
old days 

workman demolishing an 
old house in Skeldcrgate, 
York, found a newspaper more 
than a century old. It was a 
copy of the Leeds Intelligencer 
dated September 15, 1838, and 
parts of it were as readable as on 
the day it was printed. 

An interesting sidelight on 
those times was a protest about 
the long hours of children under 
the age of 13 working in 
factories. 


THEY SAY ... 

T>oys . are becoming more 
. tolerant, more kindly, more 
sympathetic of each other’s 
eccentricities. They are, in fact, 
becoming more civilised. 

Mr. it. L. O. Flecker , Head¬ 
master of Christ's Hospital 

T speak in English because 
x Latin is not quite so familiar 
now as it was a few years ago. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University, Mr. A. Jf. Smith , 
welcoming freshmen 

A^Jhen you have to fill in the 
ne xt form and say your 
profession do not put down 
housewife, but say wife and 
mother . . . Being a housewife 
■ is only part of our job—the 
chores. 

Mrs. Geoffrey Fisher , wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury , 
at a meeting of the Mothers' Union 


f -- 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Dr. Johnson said: It is by 
studying little things that we 
attain the great art of having as 
little misery and as much happi¬ 
ness as possible. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


TETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If trunk roads are 
packed with traftic 


Even in this small island, says 
a writer, there are places where 
man has never set foot. Ceilings, 
for instance. 


An anthology of ■ verse for 
dog-lovers is being compiled . 
Doggerel? 

No one cats a crab apple with 
pleasure, says a writer. Except a 
maggot. 

Some children take off their 
elders. Their elders wish they 
would take themselves off . 


illustrating traditional children’s 
games in other lands. 

Last year the Fund gained 
£34,000 from the sale of similar 
cards, and the money is being 
used to buy food, medical sup¬ 
plies, and other things for 
children deprived of a healthy, 
normal life. 

The cards arc sold in boxes of 
ten at 7s. 6d. each, and the profit 
all goes to good works. 

This year the Fund will help 
over 25 million children and 
mothers in some 80 countries, 
but there will still be about 
475 millions left unaided. 

More information can be 
obtained from Unicef Greeting 
Card. Fund, Clive House, Petty 
France, London, S.W.L 

Autumn 

Tim Autumn is old ; 

^ The sere leaves are flying; 
He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying: 

Old age,’"‘begin sighing! 

The vintage is ripe ; 

The harvest is heaping ; 

But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for reaping: 
Poor wretch, fall a-wceping! 

The year’s in the wane ; 

There is nothing adorning; 

The night has no eve, 

And the day has no morning ; 
Cold Winter gives warning! 

The rivers run chill; 

The red sun is sinking ; 

And I am grown,old. 

And life is fast shrinking. 
Here’s enow for sad thinking! 

Thomas Hood 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
November 8 , 1924 

'The CN has long urged that 
wc should have a School 
Fleet, on which boys and girls 
should be taken round the world. 
Now the • idea of a floating 
university is taking definite form 
in New York. 

Already a large liner has been 
chartered for the purpose, a 
vessel big enough to accommo¬ 
date 400 students in addition to 
professors and outfit. 

The special studies will include 
geography, history, art, and prac¬ 
tical botany, and each course 
will last a year. In this time the 
students will be taken round the 
world, the itinerary of the first 
cruise embracing Japan, China, 
India, Greece, Turkey, Italy, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Spain, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Scandinavia, 
France, and England. 


Tt is in the, heart of every 
x ambitious schoolboy who 
wants to do good, to hope that 
the world will be a little ‘ better 
for his having lived. Should 
schools-ever cease to fill boys 
with such ambitions they will 
have lost something of their 
value. 

Sir Charles Morris , Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University 

An officer should fear abso- 
^ lutely nothing—not even a 
new idea. 

Notice on a wall at the 
School of Infantry , Warminster 


Out and About 

'The sharp nose and pointed 
x ears of a fox staring with 
curious bright eyes-in our direc¬ 
tion appeared without a sound 
through the bushes by the forest 
clearing. He seemed like a 
would-be-fricndly dog, until 
somebody moved, and then— 
without making a sound—he 
was gone. 

If wc had not been sitting still 
that sunny afternoon, arousing 
his curiosity, no one would have 
seen him. 

That is the way to see the fox, 
but most pc'ople only see one, if 
ever, when it is driven from 
cover in a hunt; and that, to 
everyone except huntsmen, is 
one of the saddest sights of the, 
countryside, picturesque though 
a meet may be. C. D. D. 





OUR HOMELAND 


Cardiff Castle, standing on 
the site of a Homan fort 
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The weatliervanc on the left, which represents Dick Turpin 
holding up a stage-coach, is on the Scout Training Centre 
at Gilwcll Park, Essex. This area is believed to have been 
one of'the highwayman’s haunts. The amusing weather- 
vane on the right is on a bungalow at Littleliampton. 


MINISTERING ANGEL 
IN THE CRIMEA 

Jt is just 100 years since Florence Nightingale arrived in 
Scutari to begin the work of mercy which was to earn her 
the title of The Lady of the Lamp. She was, indeed, about to 
lay the fpundations of our modern methods of nursing. 


The‘Crimean War had been on 
for six months, and reports had 
been reaching England of the 
terrible conditions of the wounded 
in the hospitals of Scutari 
(Uskudar), on the eastern shore of 
the Bosphorus, opposite Constanti¬ 
nople. 

A war correspondent suggested 
that Englishwomen should volun¬ 
teer to go out and help, and 
Florence Nightingale at once 
offered her services. 

APPALLING CONDITIONS 

The task facing her and the 
other devoted little band of 38 
nurses who reached Scutari on 
November 4, 1854, was appalling, 
beyond words. 

Everywhere there was frightful 
overcrowding. . The stricken 
soldiers lay in their uniforms, stiff 
with blood and covered with filth 
and vermin. There was no proper 
bedding. There were . open cess¬ 
pools beneath the hospitals. Rats 
abounded, spreading typhus. 

The food was dreadful and one 
of the nurses wrote home:. ‘‘We 
have not seen a drop of milk, and 
the bread is extremely sour. The 
butter is most filthy—and the meat 
is more like moist leather than 
food.” 

Indomitably, Florence Nightin¬ 
gale set to work; She progressed 
rapidly in spite of opposition. 
Even the doctors on the spot re¬ 
sented her presence at first. 

RAIDING THE STORES 

The chief medical officer at 
Scutari declared that he wanted 
nothing in the way of stores! Yet 
men were dying for the need of 
everything that a hbspital should 
have. They were freezing in their 
beds while in the Purveyor’s store 
were 27,000 warm shirts that' 
Florence Nightingale had had sent 
out from England. 

The stupid officer would not part 
with one until a Board of Supply 
had sat. Once she went to his 
store and broke open the crates 
to get what was urgently wanted. 

When told that regulations for¬ 
bade any more fires on a cold 
night, she went out herself and 
brought back fuel to stoke the 
fires. An angel of mercy to the 


sick and wounded, she could be as 
hard as nails against stupidity! 

She is said to have worked 20 
hours a day. When the surgeons 
had retired, and she hacl finished 
her correspondence in her stuffy 
little room, she would take her 
lamp through the wards. 

The men worshipped The Lady 
of the Lamp, and one of them, a 
giant Highlander, wrote a letter 



A sketch of Florence Nightingale 
by Sir George Scharf, made soon 
after her return from the Crimea 


{National Portrait Gallery) 

home which was later published 
throughout the world : 

“What a comfort to see her 
even pass! ” he wrote. “ She would 
speak to one and nod to another; 
but she could not do it.to all, you 
know—we were lying there by 
hundreds—but we could kiss her 
shadow as it fell, and lay our 
heads on the pillow again, 
content.” 

While Florence Nightingale was 
at Scutari the death rate fell from 
42 per cent to 2 per cent, but she 
herself fell ill when she travelled 
on the battlefront in the Crimea 
and never really regained her 
health. She lived on until 1910, 
always in delicate health, but that 
did not prevent her from carrying 
on the work closest to her heart 
—improving the world’s nursing 
system. 

To this ministering angel wc 
owe all our modern nursing and 
hospital methods. Florence Night¬ 
ingale became a legend in her own 
lifetime. No other woman in 
history can have done more to re¬ 
lieve human suffering. 


JUMBLE SALE FOR 
BARN OWLS 

“Wanted Alive—Barn Owls,” 
said the notice on the gate. 

Beneath appeared, a fine picture 
of a barn owl with a rat in its 
talons, and a brief description of 
the splendid way ’these owls prey 
on rats and mice. The rest of the 
poster advertised a Jumble Sale, 
in aid of the barn owls, to be held 
a week later. 

Arranged in the garage of a 
house at Lindfield, Sussex, this 
sale was skilfully organised by 17- 
year-old Ann Fawssett, helped by 
some young friends. Thanks to 
their hard work, the barn owls and 
other birds benefited. by £34 
7s. 6d., for the money has been 
sent to the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. 

It will be spent on propaganda 
in defence of useful and rare birds, 
and on Bird Observatories like the 
one at Spurn Head, Yorkshire. 
Here Ann Fawssett and a group of 
boys and girls belonging to the 
Junior Bird Recorders’ Club 
recently studied migration and 
helped to ring some of the birds. 

Ann Fawssett is a first-year 
student at Brighton College of 
Arts and Crafts and she raises 
money for our birds each year. 
But this Barn Owl Jumble Sale of 
hers broke all records. 


TONS OF MONEY 

Some 4880 tons of metal were 
melted down in Britain in 1952 to 
produce 488,750,869 coins. Of this 
staggering total of coins a mere 
45,377,583 were for our pockets, 
the rest going to Commonwealth 
and foreign countries. 

These are among the surprising 
facts printed in the Royal Mint’s 
report for 1952, only recently 
published. 

From the same report we learn 
that no silver (cupra-nickel) coins 
were struck in. 1952. The lion’s 
share of our coins for that year 
were halfpennies—24,422,400 of 
them. Threepenny pieces came 
next— 10,339,200; . and then 

(strangely enough) 5,030,400 
farthings. Only 720,000 pennies 
were minted. 

It is surprising to learn, too, that 
430,000 gold sovereigns were 
among the coins struck. They 
were put into the national gold 
reserve, and bore the date 1925 
and the head of King George V, 
the dies of that year still being 
available. 


DAM MADE OF ICE 

A dam of ice is to be constructed 
in the Snowy Mountains of 
Australia to hold water for a 
hydro-electric scheme. 

At present the valley in which 
the water will be stored is rocky 
on one side while the other con¬ 
sists of a surface through which 
the waters can escape. As it would 
prove too costly to seal in concrete 
a novel ice wall will be constructed. 

A network of holes will be 
bored in the steep slopes of the 
valley and tons of refrigerated salt 
water pumped in. This brine will 
remain frozen for ten months of 
the year, and make an effective 
dam. 



WALTERS* “PALM" TOFrEE LTD., “ PALM ” WORKS, ACTON, LONDON, W.3. 


Real GOLD'PLAYED 

(edited lllakimA 



LADIES OR GENTS MODUS 

SEJVTF 0 R 

CASH me 

*3-19-6 


Long running main¬ 
spring. Tho very latest 
real Gold-plated Watch 

(with stainless' back) 
fitted with the popular 
-hovelled crystal glass 
that really puts this 
watch into a different 
field. Aircraft shock 
resisting lover escape¬ 
ment. Gen ts’ with 
Crocodile grained leather 
strap. Ladies’ with 
cocktail strap. Expand-, 
jug Bracelet 10/G extra 
with either model. Full 
guarantee. Sent for 5/• 
dep. and lo/« monthly. 

Cash, price *€3.19.6. 

Luminous model G / 6 extra. 

State model required. 

Send for FREE illustrated catalogue of our other 
Watches: Binoculars. Rings. Tents, Marquees. 
Tarpaulins, Cameras, Radios, Furs. TERMS. 
Headquarter &, General Supplies, Ltd. 
(Dept. /CN/93), 196-200 Coldharbour 

Lane, Loughboro’ June., London, S.E.5 
Open all Sat, l pan. Wed. (Tatters welcomed. 



PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person- 
alfy for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought* 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP ” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 



DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Still depend on YOUR support 

Please be Father Christmas to 
our 7,000 children—their hap¬ 
piness will be your reward. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 

10 '- 

or of any amount would help 
towards their festive fare. 

Postal Orders, etc . (crossed), 
payable . “Dr. Barnardo*s 
Homes ” should be sent to 
8 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London , E.l. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2Jd. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
’‘Experiment*” 
lOJd. 

” Formulas ” 

!0£d. 

" Home 

Chemistry ” 
2/3 

Post Pakl. 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.16 





























































Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Jim McConnon 




In the lists of first- 
class cricketers of 
only four years ago, 
you will not find the 
name of the Glamor¬ 
gan howler Jim Mc¬ 
Connon. Although 31, 
he has only recently 
won sporting fame. 


Durham horn, lie regarded 
himself more as a batsman 
than a howler when he first 
went to South Wales. But 
that shrewd captain, Wilfred 
Wo oiler, formed the opinion 
that if he changed to off- 
breaks, lie might become a 
valuable howler. 



Incidentally, Jim went to 
South Wales to play Soccer 
for Lovell’s Athletic (New¬ 
port) having previously been 
a half-back with Aston Villa. 
Soccer helped him in cricket 
for lie developed his great 
finger strength through con¬ 
stant throwing-in practice. 


McConnon flights a hull most 
effectively, and can make it 
dip to deceive a batsman. A 
knee injury interrupted Ids 
short career in 1952, but he 
has since gone right ahead. 
Ife played for England v, 
Pakistan and is now one of Len 
Hutton’s men in Australia. 


FLYING THE MAIL INTO NEW GUINEA 


BAY AT SEA FOR THE 
SR1P ADOPTERS 

“This is what I call life!” ex¬ 
claimed a Sussex schoolboy 
recently as he and 9? other boys 
and girls put out to sea from 
Lowestoft on board the trawler- 
drifter Young Duke. It is their 
own vessel, acquired under the 
British Ship Adoption Society, and 
the British Trawlers’ Federation, 
and the skipper and crew had 
given up their day off to take their 
young friends for a trip. 

The bridge was crowded all the 
time; indeed it was overflowing 
when the headmaster himself took 
the wheel and steered the ship for 
a time. Meanwhile, the girls were 
busy in the galley making cups of 
tea, and the engine-room had 20 
budding engineers at a time watch¬ 
ing the diesel plant. 

MEMORABLE TRIP 

But the biggest thrill of all was 
when the vessel’s net went over the 
side and the youngsters saw the 
crew in action, learning for the 
first time how fishing is carried 
out. 

The trip lasted only half an 
hour, but every second was 
memorable. On return, they 
watched crushed ice being 
delivered by chutes into the hold 
of the Young Duke. . •' 

The visitors gave three cheers 
for their fishermen hosts, and then 
went for a fish tea and civic wel¬ 
come from the Mayor. 

They will certainly have some¬ 
thing to talk about for the rest of, 
the term at the Hazel wick County 
Secondary School at Crawley. 


FULL MARKS FOR 
THEIR POLITICS 

During the recent Wakefield 
Parliamentary by-clcction both 
candidates addressed the pupils of 
Wakefield Girls’ High School and 
both candidates gave the girls full 
marks. 

Mr. Maurice Macmillan, the 
defeated Conservative candidate 
said: “The questions were 

extraordinarily pertinent and 
important,, and some of the best 
in the whole campaign.” 


Inland from the northern coast 
of New Guinea, where storms are 
frequent and visibility nearly 
always misty, an Australian airline 
company is bringing mail, supplies, 
and constant contact with the out¬ 
side world to settlers and natives 
alike. 

This Highland Mail Run, by 
Qantas airways of Australia, is 
one of the most unusual in the 
world and one of the most 
‘dangerous. 

The weekly service from Lae, on 
the coast, only takes a day though 
on foot it would take weeks. The 
DC 3 aircraft flying inland each 
week uses landing grounds hewn 
out of virgin bush and an “over¬ 
shoot ” would usually be fatal. 
Cross winds add to the complica¬ 
tions. 

Typical of the many air-strips is 
that of Wabag, centre of a rich 
farming community. In front of 
the strip, as the aircraft 
approaches, is a deep ravine. On 
the right is a mountain slope and 
at the end is a 200-foot drop to a 
river bed. 

Most of these strips are one-way 


only and 5000 to 6000 feet above 
sea level. Once a certain spot is 
reached in the approach to land¬ 
ing, there is no alternative but to 
land. To throttle up and over¬ 
shoot would bo fatal. 

Once on the ground the pilots 
of these aircraft act as postmen, 
messenger boys, and shopping 
agents to the lonely settlers. 
Despite the ever-present, hazards 
the airmen do not seem to worry. 
They like the work for they 
realise how important their small 
service is to the outback settlers 
and the natives. They know every 
mountain peak and valley and 
even the small creeks. 

FIJI’S NEW CHURCH 

Suva, the capital of Fiji Colony, 
has a new church, built of 
concrete. It commemorates the 
arrival of the first Christian 
missionaries in Fiji in 1835. 

A century ago the Fijians were 
cannibals but were being converted 
by brave British missionaries. Now 
there are over 125,000 happy 
Christian Fijians, and they are re¬ 
nowned throughout the Pacific for 
their hymn singing. 


The cargo is as unusual as the 
service. It varies from a party of 
natives to a dozen pigs, dogs, or a 
couple of hens, and there is always 
a huge pile of miscellaneous cargo. 
Recently a three-ton diesel truck 
was carried as well as the 
passengers. 

The arrival of the mail plane 
makes a big day for the settlers 
and natives of the New Guinea 
highlands. They come in from the 
hills to wait for their mail, cargo, 
and spend the time talking to 
friends and neighbours. It is their 
weekly meeting. 

Missionaries, planters, cattle 
breeders, and trade storekeepers 
comprise most of the white people 
in the area and they always assist 
in the loading and unloading 
during the aircraft’s brief stay on 
the ground. 

But despite all the hazards to 
this flying service, it is almost 
accident-free. It certainly brings 
much joy to natives and lonely 
settlers who once received mails 
and supplies by pack horses only 
a few times per .year. Now the 
service is weekly, and regular. 


'the Children’s Newspaper, November 6, I9S4 

17 DAYS OF 
FIREWORKS 

In England, November 5 has 
always been the one day of the 
year for fireworks. But other 
countries have their own special 
fireworks days, too. In France it 
is Bastille Day and in the United 
States it is Independence Day, 
July 4. There, too, these days are 
special ones, and fireworks are 
saved up for them. 

But hovv would you like to live 
in a country where fireworks and 
bonfires go on for nearly three 
weeks? They do in Brazil at this 
time of the year, where this is the 
season of “Festas Joaninas.” The 
fun and games start on June 12 
and go on until June 29. 

Fire-balloons, sometimes six 
feet high, arc sent up. They arc 
made of paper and have an open 
end underneath the pear-shape 
shell. A wad of tar is placed here 
and lit, the hot gas fills the balloon 
and carries it high up and somc- 
ti^s as far as 60 miles away. At 
night the sky is full of the lights 
c. these balloons twinkling away 
into the distance. 

MONEY TO BURN 

The bonfires are in memory of 
St. Isabel, mother of Sao Joao, 
who signalled his birth by a bon¬ 
fire. Brazilians throw coins into 
these bonfires, and collect them* 
afterwards to give to the poor. 

At the same time there are whg.t 
are known as Caipira parties, with 
the men dressed in straw hats and 
neckerchiefs, and the women in 
full, brightly-coloured skirts. They 
sometimes dance all night to 
guitar and accordion music. 

They cat sweets, sweet potatoes 
and corn cooked in the fire, and 
they drink a hot beverage prepared 
from sugar cane and called 
Pinhao. 

The night of Sao Pedro, the 
patron saint of fishermen, occurs 
during this season—on June 29, 
which is actually the last day. 
Then it is that the shores of Brazil 
are ablaze with bonfires, and there 
are parades of fishing boats in 
every harbour. 


ELIZABETHAN SEA-DOG—new picture-story of the adventures of Sir Francis Drake (13) 



The English Admirals wisely avoided sailing into Prevented by these attacks from entering Another action olf the Isle of Wight frus- After dark the Spaniards anxiously watched the 
the close ranks of the Armada, a more powerful Plymouth, the Armada sailed slowly on. The trated Sidonia’s hope of landing his army in bobbing lights of the English fleet, wondering 
fleet than their own. But Drake, Frobisher, and next fight took place near Portland, The flag- the Solent, The Armada crossed the Channel what “that devilish people” would he up to 
Hawkins led an attack on the enemy’s rearguard ship of the Spanish Admiral, the Duke of to Calais and dropped anchor off the town, the next. At midnight they knew. Fires suddenly 
squadron. The Spaniards were bewildered by Sidonia, became isolated and was attacked by English fleet anchoring nearby. While burst out in the other fleet, and then blazing 
Drake’s novel tactics. Ilis ships, sailing “ line Howard and Drake. “ Surrender ? Never ! ” Sidonia sent frantic messages for help to the vessels could he distinguished, carried swiftly 
ahead,” successively poured their broadsides (“ Ceder ? Nunca ! ”) exclaimed the Duke, but Duke of Parma, in the Netherlands, Drake was towards the Armada by a fresh wind, and by the 
into the galleons which, massed in a solid forma- he was only saved by his own ships coming busy with one of his captains who was preparing tide which was running between the tightly 
tion, Were soon in confusion. between him and the English. fireships to he used that night. packed anchored ships like a inillrace. 

This is the decisive moment of the Armada’s voyage. See next week’s instalment 
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One of the many delightful photo¬ 
graphs in Christine the Baby 

Chimp , by Lilo Hess (Bell, 
10s. 6d.) 

EDINBURGH MYSTERY 

The House of the Pelican, by 
Elisabeth Kyle (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

JJTre is a mystery tale you can 
really believe in, In fact, it 
reads like something which has 
just happened. 

Mr. Foley, member of an Edin¬ 
burgh Festival orchestra, has his 
two children, Pat and Janet, to stay 
in his lodgings while he is working 
in the Scottish capital. On the 
train journey they meet an 
American family, keen on music. 

When the youngsters visit Edin¬ 
burgh Zoo the fun begins. And 
at Mrs. MacKcndrick’s boarding¬ 
house, what with one lodger prac¬ 
tising the trombone and another 
making sea-lion noises, there is 
never a dull moment. Then Janet 
finds the House of the Pelican, 
down one of those narrow courts 
or “wynds” of the old High 
Street. But nobody will believe her 
story until . . . 

YANKEE LOYALISTS OF 
1776 

Raiders of the Mohawk, by Orlo 
Miller (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

JJere is a story, founded on fact, 
about a rather overlooked 
episode in American history—the 
exploits of those Colonists who 
were loyal to Britain in the War of 
Independence. Wc follow the ad¬ 
ventures of a New York boy who 
joined Butler’s Rangers, a famous 
Loyalist regiment. The book is 
one of a series called Great Stories 
of Canada. 



Otters are among the most lov¬ 
able of creatures, and Tony 
Palazzo fully catches their charm 
and gaiety in his illustrations to 
An Otter's Story , by Emil E. Biers 
(Ilodder and Stoughton , 10s. Gd.) 

SAILING WITH DRAKE 

The King’s Beard, by Leonard 
Wibbedey (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

J ^ thrilling talc of 16-year-old 
John Forrester and his friend 
Roger Lindsay, who sail with 
Drake aboard the v Elizabethan 
Bonadventure on his bold raid to 
“singe the King of Spain’s beard ” 
at Cadiz. 

A first-rate adventure yarn. 




GIRLS WITH GOOD JOBS 1 

Molly Hilton: Library Assistant, 
by Bertha Lonsdale; and Sally 
Grayson: Wren, by Joan Llewelyn 
Owens (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. each) 

^itesu new Career Books arc 
novels based on fact and they 
will interest and help many a girl 
who is thinking of her future. 

In' one of them wc follow the 
adventures of Molly Hilton from 
her last days at school, through 
her training, out in all weathers 
with a. Mobile Library, to the 
special Library vSchool. 

Sally Grayson, heroine of the 
second book, was determined to 
be a Wren, and the talc begins as 
she signs on at the age of 18. 
Then we follow her career through 
a . signals schopl, to the control 
tower of an air station, finally 
leaving her in the sunshine of 
Malta. 

A grand life in both cases! 

LIVELY TIMES AT THE 
VICARAGE 

The Bell Family, by Noel Streat- 
feild (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

who have followed the 
fortunes of the Bell family on 
the radio will revel in being with 
them again at St. Mark’s Vicarage 
in South-East London. It is a 
gloomy place, but nothing can de¬ 
press these gay young folk—or the 
family dog. He literally blew in 
on the windy day they arrived. A 
very human story. 



BOY WHO LOVED TREES 

Tim of Tamberly Forest, by Irene 
Byers (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) 

This well-spun . yarn has a 
refreshingly original theme. 
It is about a young Londoner who 
wants to be a forester. - State wood¬ 
lands arc a" long way from his 
home, and he has numerous ad¬ 
ventures when he sets o^t for one 
—carrying the box uf young 
saplings he has raised. More 
adventures await him in the 
Tamberly. plantation on the 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire. 


CONQUEST OF SPACE 

The Young Traveller in Space, by 
Arthur C, Clarke (Phoenix, 7s. 6d.) 

This book is claimed to be the 
first non-fiction work for young 
people on the fascinating subject 
of space travel. 

The author, until recently chair¬ 
man of the British Interplanetary 
Society, explains this most com¬ 
plex adventure in a style which 
can be understood by all, as well 
as providing a happy blend of 
theory and knowledge that will 
satisfy the young expert. 



The Booh of Rolf 
by Phillis Garrard 
(Bell, 9s. Gd .), is a 
story of the Middle 
Ages. This is one of' 
the many sketches 
hy John Moment 
which add to the 
attraction of a fine 
yarn and help to 
give us a picture of 
life in England 
nearly 700 years 
ago. 


The Story of Peter Tschailmvsky, 
by Opal Wheeler ( Faber y 12s. Gd.), 
gives a glimpse of the boyhood 
of the great Russian composer. 
Here is one of the illustrations hy 
Christine Price. 

OLD-TIME SURGEON’S 
APPRENTICE 

Queen’s Treason, by Philip Rush 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

T° become a surgeon’s pupil in 
the Middle Ages when magic 
spells were still believed to be a 
sovereign remedy, was the bold 
ambition of the young Londoner 
in this story. He lived in the days 
of Edward II, and, as in the 
author’s previous book, A Cage of 
Falcons, history is here nicely 
blended with an exciting tale. 

BACK IN NETTLEFORD 

Spring Comes to Nettleford , by 
Malcolm SaviUe (H odder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

This third novel of Nettleford 
brings us all the scents and 
sounds of our countryside. The 
adventures of “The Owlers ” 
with the painted wagon and in 
their secret land; the battle with 
the egg-stealers; the wonders of 
natural life—all add up to a most 
delightful book, well up to the 
high Malcolm Saville standard. 


WITH NELSON’S NAVY 

Hornblower, by C. S. Forester 
(Vols. I and II, Cadet edition: 
Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d. each) 

TJornblower Goes to Sea and 

, Hornblower Takes Command 
are the first two volumes of an ex¬ 
cellent abridged edition of the 
salty sea adventures of Mr. , 
Forester’s famous hero. These arc 
rip-roaring yarns founded on 
historical fact and with the details , 
correct. If you want to realise 
what it was like to be in action on 
a 74-gun ship of Nelson’s navy, 
then sign on With Hornblower. 
Here is the real thing. 

MOORLAND CREATURES 

Windruff of Links Tor, by Joseph 
E. Chipperfield (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

The chief character of this 
absorbing nature story is an 
Alsatian dog brought up on Dart¬ 
moor by a vixen who had lost her 
cubs and who enticed the pup from 
his farm home.' Windruff grows 
up a wild dog, and there is talk of 
hunting him down and shooting 
him, but two understanding 
people enter into the task of find¬ 
ing and reclaiming him. Animat 
lovers will be fascinated by the 
many glimpses of Dartmoor’s wild 
life. 


IN LONELIEST BRITAIN 

The Island of Birds, by Olivia 
Fitzroy (Jonathan Cape, 9s r 6d.) 

small island beyond the outer 
Hebrides, deserted by its 
former inhabitants, sounds a wild 
sort of place in which to con¬ 
valesce after measles. But to this 
bird-watcher’s paradise come 
Jamie sand Jean Stewart with their 
mysterious grown-up friend, 
Fergus. Excitement is added to the 
sca-air treatment when sinister 
visitors arrive, intent on plunder¬ 
ing the rare sea-eagles’ nest. 





Dragons arc usually fearsome 
creatures;—but not this jolly 
little . chap in Graeme and the 
Dragon , by Naomi Mitchison 
(Faber, 9s. Gd,). The drawings 
arc hy Pauline Baynes. 


One of Franciszka Themcrson’s 
jolly little drawings in The 
Adventures of Peddy Bottom , by 
Stefan Thcmcrson (Gaberbocchus 
, Press , 4s. 9d.) 


CIRCUS FOR TWO 

April Fools, by Judith Masefield 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

John and his sister Judy decide 
that a good way to spend their 
school holidays would be to get 
up their own circus. Despite con¬ 
siderable alarm on the part of their 
parents and friends the dauntless 
pair press on with the good work, 
enlisting all their friends to play 
the animal parts and borrowing a 
real live donkey as well. Almost 
everything goes wrong at the final 
performance, but everyone enjoys 
themselves. 

Miss Masefield has a witty way 
with her. 


The Fish-Footman —one of 

Mcrvyn Peake’s imaginative illus¬ 
trations in a new edition of Lewis 

Carroll’s immortal books Alice's 

Adventures in Wonderland and 

Through the Looking Glass (Win- 
. gate , 12s. Gd .), gathered in one 
volume. 

FOR ALL PONY-LOVERS 

Rosina Copper, by Kitty Barne 
(Evans Brothers, 9s. 6d.) 

This is a true story telling how 
an Argentine polo pony, 
almost too weak to walk, is nursed 
back to health, and finally wins 
prizes at Horse Shows. All who 
love ponies—and who does not?— 
will revel in this book. 

RECOMMENDED BOOKS 

PLEASURE WITH PAPER, by 
A. van Breda (Faber, 8s. fid.) 

BETTER HANDWRITING, by 
George L. Thomson (Puffin Picture 
Book, 2s. 6d.) 

GOING TO THE BALLET; by 
Arnold Haskell, and GOING TO A 
CONCERT, by Lionel Salter (Puffin 
Story Book, 2s. fid, each.) 

SOME OF MY ANIMALS, by 
Maxwell Knight (Bell, 10s. fid.) 

JOHN AND JENNIFER GO 
CAMPING, by . Gee Denes (Nelson, 
■ 6s.) 

THE OBSERVER’S BOOK OF 
BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS, by G. 
Evans (Warnc, 5s.) 

GREAT COMPANY. The fight 
against disease told for young people, 
by Peggy Chambers (BodIcy Head, 
9s fid.) 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, by 
John Mcrrett (Muller, 6s.) 

INVENTIONS, by Egon Larsen 
(Muller, 6s.) 

YOUR BOOK OF PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY, by William P. Gottlieb; 
YOUR BOOK OF CARPENTRY, 
by Roger Lewis and C. W. Shule 
(Faber, 5s. fid. each.) 

THE SEASHORE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, a Junior Teach Your¬ 
self Book, by Philip Street (English 
Universities Press, 7s. fid.) 

A BOOK OF THINGS A BOY 
CAN DO, by Arthur L. Woolf 
(Foulsham," 8s. fid.) 


By L, R, Brightwell. This is 
a simple, fascinating intro¬ 
duction to the study of 
plants and creatures living 
on and near the shores of 
Britain. The author ex¬ 
plains how to collect, handle 
and identify specimens, and 
also how to set up an aqua- j 
rium. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 

PITMAN 

Parker St„ Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Get Fresh Enjoyment] 


Chew/ U/rfgleq’s and hav/e more fun. 



The three delicious flavours 
last and last. 
Your mouth feels so fresh 

when qou chew/. 


WRIGLEY GAME No. 10 I 

I 
I 


“WRIGLEY ROULETTE” 


You each write your name on a | 
slip of sticky paper. Place the ■ 
slips at equal distances round ■ 
a bowl of water. Stir the water | 
round gently. Then float half a | 
walnut shell in the centre, ! 
carrying one piece of Wrigley’s I 
chewing gum. The little boat | 
swirl round and round l 
until at last it touches ! 
the side of the bowl. The I 
owner of the paper | 
nearest to where it I 
touches gets the tasty . 
cargo of chewing gum. ■ 


Chew 

WRIGLEY5 


(EP20/54) 




HUNGARY 

AVIATION 


The beautiful set of square and 
diamond shaped aeroplane stamps is 
FREE to all stamp collectors. 


I enclose 3il. for postage. Please send me the free | 

aviation set and APPROVALS. I 

I 

NAME. I 

ADDRESS. J 

I 

....•. I 

R/20.■.;... I 

* I 


ATLAS 

STAMPS 

(Dept. B/20) 

LOWESTOFT. 


UPSIDE DOWN ON 
THE BOUNDARY 

Ask 12-year-old Arthur and 
Christopher Williams, 10-year-old 
David Dudman, or 12-ycar-old 
Gordon Burrows, of North 
Chailey, Sussex, just where the 
boundaries of Balneth Manor lie 
and they will soon tell you. For, 
like 14 other boys, they were 
recently held upside down and 
their heads softly bumped on the 
ground at various points on the 
Manor be JAtncfies. 

The ceremony of Beating the 
Bounds, still carried out in a 
number of places, dates from when 
nearly all wealth was in the form 
of land and it was vital to have 
witnesses as to its exact extent. 
Boys were chosen as being the 
members of the community likely 
to live longest. Often the boys 
were beaten at the bounds (stones 
or trees or other landmarks) so 
that their tears should jog their 
memories. Nowadays the beating 
part is, of course, only make- 
believe. 

TRADITIONAL ROUTE 

/At North Chailey the 40 or so 
adult “perambulators,” as they 
are called, accompanied by as 
many children, followed part of 
the traditional route across com¬ 
mons and over fields, once march¬ 
ing through a holly bush and 
several times striding over ditches 
and streams. 

They did all this to maintain 
a clear record of Manorial bound¬ 
aries which can be traced back to 
the Cluniae Priors of Saint 
Pancras, Lewes, who held the 
Manor for 400 years after 1095, 

Roger Bullock, a pupil of the 
Heritage Craft Schools, was the 
first victim to face the ordeal of 
a.bumping during the recent Beat¬ 
ing of the Bounds. For some 
seconds he was held upside down 
while his photograph was taken. 
Then his head was gently banged 
five times upon the ground, just 
to jog his memory. 

PEPPERCORN RENT 

Near to the main Winchester 
Road, it was noticed that a house¬ 
holder living beside the heath had 
built a small poultry run just in¬ 
side Manorial lands. .The Lord 
of the Manor did not lodge any 
objection to it; but he requested 
that the poultry-keeper, Mrs. N. 
Bristow, should present him with 
a tiny black peppercorn in lieu of 
rent. This‘she gladly did. 

Altogether, 18 boys were 
bumped before the two-hour stroll 
was over. And if, in 70 or 80 
years’ time, any dispute occurs 
about .these Manor boundaries, 
old Mr. Roger Bullock, Mr. David 
Dudman, Grandfather Arthur 
Williams and the rest will look 
down their long flowing beards and 
declare: “This is definitely the 
boundary. For here our heads 
were banged upon the ground five 
times away back in 1954.” 


BUILDER-HELICOPTEIt 

A helicopter was used in a novel 
way in Sweden when it was 
'necessary to fit a new 14-foot cross 
on the steeple of a church at 
Avesta. The helicopter hovered 
;over the church and lowered the 
cross to where waiting workmen 
fixed it into position. 
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SALUTING THE LORD 
MAYOR OF LONDON 

0 NE of the world’s oldest processions will move again next 
week when, on November 9, the traditional Lord Mayor’s 
Show will wind its way through the City of London. 

This annual event, which attracts visitors from all over 
Britain, as well as from overseas, was originally a spontaneous 
outburst of pageantry on the part of Londoners in honour of 
their chief magistrate as he went to the Palace of. Westminster 
to receive the Royal approval before taking office. 


At first the. journey was made 
on horseback until the middle of 
the 15th century when a fine barge 
was built so that the Mayor could 
go more comfortably by river. The 
return journey seems usually to 
have been by water as far as the 
City boundary and thence through 
the streets to Guildhall, 

Londoners have' always made 
the most of this opportunity for 


than legend—tells how he enter¬ 
tained Henry V at his banquet by 
burning bonds representing vast 
sums of money owed to him by the 
king. 

There was also the Mayor in the 
days of Richard II who drew his 
dagger and struck down the rebel 
Wat Tyler who had come with his 
followers to seek redress from the 
young monarch. 



colour, movement, and amuse¬ 
ment. 

Elizabethan Londoners, for 
example, used to laugh at the 
antics of the bearded men who 
prowled along the route of the 
procession, whirling clubs with 
fireworks fixed to the end of them. 
Gigantic figures of the City giants, 
Gog and Magog, made from paste¬ 
board and wickerwork, would be 
carried in triumph . round the 
streets. 

FAMOUS MAYORS 

Other regular features Of the 
pageant, most of them set up on 
platforms drawn by great horses, 
included ' such contraptions as 
Neptune rising from the Thames, 
centaurs and satyrs, and paste¬ 
board castles. To add to the ex¬ 
citement, bands would play and 
cannons be fired off. 

Among the more than 500 men 
who are..known to have occupied 
the office, history tells of some 
notable characters and none more 
famous than Dick Whittington, 
Lord Mayor in 1397, 1398, 1406,. 
and 1419. 

One of the many stories con¬ 
cerning hinv—and it is no more 


The new Lord Mayor of 
London need have no fears that 
people will not obey him; his office 
nowadays commands the respect of 
all. And we must remember that, 
while within the City, he takes 
precedence of every other of the 
Sovereign’s subjects, not excepting 
even royal princes. 

Nor need . those’ who come to 
watch the show today fear to suffer 
the inconveniences described by an 
overseas visitor in the days of 
George I. 

DANGERS PAST 

“On Lord Mayor’s Day,” he 
wrote, “it is almost dangerous for 
an honest man, and more particu¬ 
larly for a foreigner, if at all well 
dressed, to walk the streets. He 
is sure of not only being jeered 
at and being bespattered with mud, 
but as likely as not dead dogs and 
cats will be thrown at him, for the 
mob makes a provision before¬ 
hand of these playthings so that 
they may amuse themselves with 
them on the great day.” 

Times have changed since those 
days, and the present-day 
Londoner behaves perfectly as the 
show goes by. 


HIGH FINANCE 

The Empire State Building in 
New York, the world’s tallest 
building, has just been sold for 
49,000,000 dollars (nearly 
£18,000,000). 

Completed in 1931, the building 
is 1472 feet high (including a 222- 
foot TV mast) and has 102 stories 
above ground and two below; 
69 lifts carry the tenants and 
office-workers to the various floors 
—but if the lift breaks there arc 
1860 steps to climb to the top. 

At the top of the building the 
temperature is often up to five 
degrees Centigrade lower than that 
at the pavement. 

The transaction was signed in a 
room 80 floors up. 


ENGLAND’S PADDY FIELDS 

Paddy fields have been laid out 
near Leamington to enable 
students from tropical countries to 
learn about the latest methods of 
rice cultivation. 

Students from several tropical 
countries have already attended 
the fortnight’s course there 
besides 26 Agricultural Officers 
from the Colonial Service. 


DIAL WITH THE DUTCH 

A new submarine telephone 
cable linking Holland and Britain 
is to be laid in the Spring. The 
Dutch Director-General of Posts 
has said that a semi-automatic 
exchange will enable operators in 
one country to dial numbers in the 
other. 
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( Thrilling serial of adventure in Greece 
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——-..-by Geoffrey Trease - 
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Holly Blake and her parents, 
with John Stevens and his mother, 
an expert archaeologist, are in 
quest of a lost shrine on the Greek 
island of Theonesos. Certain 
strange happenings during their 
journey make them wonder if 
someone else is interested in their 
mission and is working against 
them. After a week in Athens, 
they hoard a little steamer and 
arrive off the coast of Theonesos, 

8. The smile of the lion 

'T'rin sun broke through the grey-* 
“7* ness of the morning just as 
the rowboat struggled thankfully 
into the sheltered waters of the 
harbour. . ■’ 

Suddenly the whole island 
seemed to gleam with brightness 
and colour. Green bushes tufted 
the limestone cliffs. Gaily-painted 
fishing-craft bobbed at their moor¬ 
ings, their keels shining red or blue 
or orange through the glassy 
water. High above clustered the 
whitewashed houses with their 
red-brown roofs, ‘ their blue and 
.green shutters, and their vine-hung 
trellises. 

Several swarthy Greeks stood 
watching from the little jetty. 
They suddenly sprang to life as the 
boat drew near enough for them to 
see the English people in her. 
Tourists were not frequent on 
Theonesos, and it was seldom 
there was 1 the chance to earn a tip 
by. carrying bags up the zigzag 
path to the village. 

Faint feeling 

Theonesos might look beautiful 
on that morning after the storm, 
but it must be a poor place for 
those who had to live there. 

“Is there a hotel?” Dr. Stevens 
asked, as she stepped ashore. _ 

“Yes, yes, lady! Good hotel!” 

The fishermen seized the luggage 
between them and they all started 
up the bill. The path was so steep 
that much of jt was built into 
fights of rocky steps. John, feel¬ 
ing rather faint and empty after- 
the voyage, was not sorry that the 
bags were being carried for them. 


The hotel turned out to be no 
more than a little cafe with some 
rooms to let. It stood at one end 
of the village square. There were 
marble-topped tables in the shade 
of an ancient plane tree. Sitting 
there, guests could look straight 
down into the blue circle of the 
harbour below. And blue it was 
now, bright blue, for the storm 
was forgotten and the sun poured 
down from a cloudless sky. 

“What a dear little village!” 
said Holly, while their parents 
were bargaining with the cafe 
owner about the price of the bed¬ 
rooms. 

“Yes,” said John absent-, 
mindedly. He hardly noticed the 
houses', the two or three little 
shops, the white * church towering 
at the upper end of the square. 
He was wondering how soon they 
could get a meal and start search¬ 
ing for the. vanished shrine. 

All Greek 

Nobody at the cafd knew much 
English or indeed any other 
language but Greek, and Dr. 
Stevens (though learned in ancient 
Greek) had never had much prac¬ 
tice in speaking the modern kind, 
with its quite different pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

But somehow—helped by Mr. and 
Mrs. Blake with their wonderful 
gift for making themselves under¬ 
stood in any country—she 
managed to get everything fixed 
up. 

By twelve o’clock a meal was 
ready for the hungry guests. It 
started with fried fish, went on to 
roast lamb, and ended with turn¬ 
overs filled with honey. Cups of 
coarse black coffee were then 
brought for the grown-ups, and 
with each cup there was a glass of 
cold water. 

“To wash down the dregs, I 
suppose,” said Mrs, Blake, making 
a.face as she put down her gritty 
coffee. 

“Never mind,” said her 
husband, “it was a good .meal for 
a little place like this, where they 
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Cinnamon 

<j T y^ r rmouT cinnamon many of 
bur cakes, puddings, and 
sweets would have a very 
ordinary taste. 
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WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 


This fragrant . spice comes 
from the inner bark of the 
cinnamon tree, a small ever¬ 
green of the laurel family, 
which is native to Ceylon. 

The branches of trees of 0 
three to five years’ growth are !> 
cut down and the bark is slit 
lengthwise and removed. After 
slight fermentation the strips 
arc scraped with a knife to get 
Q rid of the exterior skin. .The l> 
* bark dries and contracts into £ 
rolls which arc known in the 
trade as “quills.” From these 
the aromatic flavouring is 
prepared. 

Cinnamon is also frequently 
used as a perfume in soap. 
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aren’t used to foreign tourists.” He 
sat back with a contented sigli. 
“And now, l think, we’ll all have 
a couple of hours on our beds 
until the heat of the afternoon is 
over-” 

“Oh, daddy!” protested Holly, 
and John, too, let out a groan of 
protest. 

Mr. Blake laughed. “I was only 
pulling your legs. I know we 
shan’t have a moment’s peace until 
vvc’vc had a look at the site. I’m 
quite keen myself—though you 
might not think it!” 

So at two o’clock the five of 
them set out, much to the surprise 
of all who watched them go. For 
the island was by now sweltering 
in the midday heat, and all 
sensible living creatures, human 
and animal, were creeping away 
into shady corners for a nap. 

Accurate map 

“All the better,” John mur¬ 
mured to Holly as they took the 
dusty lane between the olive-yards, 
“wc shan’t have people bothering 
us' and wondering what wc’rc up 
to.” 

“The island’s just like the map, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. That must be the old 
Turkish fort in front of us.” 

The German doctor’s sketch had 
given a very clear idea of 
Theonesos. The island was like a 
pear in shape, and they were mov¬ 
ing over its rounded side to the 
westward end, where it tapered to 
a low, narrow spit of rock and 
sand, which formed the stalk of 
the fruit. 

“Wc must look out for three 
cypresses when wc get down 
there,” said Holly. 

Gleaming white cottages 

The whole island was dotted 
with cypresses, standing up 
straight and dark like shaggy 
exclamation marks. Peasants* 
cottages gleamed whitely, here and 
there, amid the green vines and the 
silvery olive trees. 

Most of the people, it was clear, 
lived at the eastern end of the 
island, nearer to the village and the 
harbour. The western half was 
stony and barren. The ruins of the 
old Turkish fortress crowned the 
cliffs at this end, and even they 
had been deserted for well over a 
century. 

Mikros 

They all felt a quickening of the 
pulse—a rising sense of excitement 
—as they went down over the 
brow of the hill and saw the 
western beach below them. There 
was the “stalk of the pear”—the 
thin, sandy headland running out 
to sea. Farther out, * across a 
glittering strait of blue water, was 
another island, a mere islet, which 
Dr. Stevens thought. was called 
Mikros. 

“It looks so near—one could 
swim across and explore,” said 
Holly, But she hardly meant it. 
Mikros looked dull—little more 
than a lump of sunbaked rock and 
sand, with no one living on it at 
all. Theonesos was the island to 
explore. 

“These look like the cypresses 
on the map,” said Mr. Blake, 
mopping his face as they paused in 
the welcome .scrap of shade. 

“You -can see where the. 

Continued on page 13 



iOitfc (SPEAKS GAMES ) 


RAIL RACE 

Travel over Britain’s railways 
with miniature engines on 
large stout map. Plan your 
own winning routes and be 
thrilled by “incident cards.” 
2~6players. Forfamily . 
and children’s parties.l5'9 



FLOUNDERING 

A great party game, 
Players collect their 
flounders by a throw 
of the c »:e and rob 
opponents of their 
catches. No age 
limit, even child¬ 
ren of five can 
join.' Hilari- 
o u s fun. b'U' 



CAPPIT 


' A game for 2-4 players, 
who try to “ Catch and 
Cap ” their opponents. 
As easy as ludo, but 
much more ex- 

citing, .... 7'3 



TELL ME 

The queen of quiz games. Spin the wheel 
and roll out the questions. Endless fun for 
any age. Any number of players, 
the very thing for your party, . . U'lj 

contact; 

OUI7 ' here’s a grand electrical 
quiz game 'simple to use 
and exciting to play. 
Questions are asked and if the answer is 
right on goes the light. Complete with 
twelve quiz cards but without battery 
at good toyshops and stores. 


Obtainable from good 
toyshops and depart - 
mentol stores. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply, write for 
address of nearest 
stockist to : 
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J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

DEPT. C, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 



MAKE YOUR DOLLY LOOK LIKE 

NEW with a CURL-UP 
DOLLS WIG 



WIG BRICES 

12* 

14" 

5/- 1G" G/- 
5/6 18" G/6 

* Post and packing 6 d. 


WHICH WILL PLAIT, 
BRUSH , COMB AND 
CUBLAGA/NfN VOUR 
OWN STYLE 

For size measure circum¬ 
ference rouiid head just 
above eyes. 


Colours : BLONDE, FAIR and DARK 


It’s NEW 

* ROLL-A-DOLL’ 
SKATES FOR A 
DOLL 


4'6 


tFlie very latest novelty. MctaUokAtca 
with adjusting screws to fit Any size 
doll. Plus 6d. Post & Packing. 

SEND TOD AY—immediate despatch. 

CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. 

(CN) 7 Charlevilta ltd., London, W.14 


Have fun and stylo your wi 
with a 

CURL-DP DOLLS PERM 

All waving requirements to perm 
your doll’s wig. 

CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 
Curl-up Shampoo, Curl Set, Fins, Rinse?, 
Tissues, Ilair net. Curlers and full 
instructions. 

2 / - complete plus 6 d. post and packing 


ACTION 

LESCOPE 



_ WffHlNStr 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 

See this telescope in action. Up in a flash with 
special single draw that cuts down focusiug 
time. You liavo tlio object you wish to view 
jit closo quarters in a split second. Boy Scouts, 

Hikers, Cyclists, etc.,, like this useful iclrscopo 
because let into the body there is an accurate 
compass which gives you braving of view. The 
price of this absolutely super.bumper bargain; 

2/G only, plus 6(1. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
I*AY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 

Free Lists Binoculars, Tents, Watches, Marquees, Cameras, Tarpaulins. TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/92), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough. Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 



MSHPmmimtton 


Bo an , Interplanetary 
Commando. Wear this 
lnotallio blue Spaco Suit and 
pressuro helmet. Be tho first 
Earth Man to the Moon. Can 
also bo worn over outdoor 
clothing, guaranteed water¬ 
proof J For boys aged 4 to 10. 
Oomplcto with belt, buckle, and 
visor on helmet. Lightning 
flashes on breast panel. Attractively boxed. 
Sent for 2/Q deposit and 5/- monthly. 
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p.cad on and example o 

follow JJJ ■ of the desert, 
the warriors v --- 


in every box of delicious 

Tuni 

this thrilling booklet by Colonel “X’ 

And full instructions how to join 
his Desert Commandos 





Every box of delicious Tunis Dates 
contains this free booklet. Every book¬ 
let contains a coupon. With four of 
these coupons you can join the exciting 
Desert Commandos and get a grand 


FREE BADGE and ENROLMENT 
CERTIFICATE. And then you can go 
on to win your FREE STRIPES and 
become a SERJEANT. Get some 
Tunis Dates and find out all about it. 


Colonel i X i is the pen-name of 
a famous Desert Soldier. Join 
his Desert Commandos NOW! 

Ask your mother[ 
to buy. 

Tunis Dates 




Get your Kepi too ! 

Every Desert Commando can get 
a wonderful Kepi or Desert cap, 
by saving extra coupons from the 
booklets. Set up your own 


ftsattm 


detachment of the Desert Com¬ 
mandos and get all your troops 
equipped with badge and kepi 
now. Then you can all share the 
glorious adventures of the famous 
warriors of the desert. 



You bet it is! Raleigh 
has won the World's Professional Sprint 
Championship FIVE TIMES in the last 
six years! Champion Reg. Harris cer¬ 
tainly knows a winner when he rides it I 
Isn’t this just the sort of machine that 
you too would feel ,a special pride in 
owning? Well, Christmas is coming . 
and all the marvellous running ease 
and beautiful finish of Reg. Harris’ 
Raleigh are yours in the special Raleigh 
Junior models, built by the same crafts¬ 
men in the world’s largest cycle plant! 
You’ll be the envy of your friends. 


mm. 



THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 



winner 


A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 


R.C.I98A 
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(Competing against some of the 
best all-round, sportsmen in 
the world, 17-year-old Bjoern 
Thofclt of Sweden has won the 
World Modern Pentathlon Cham¬ 
pionship. 

^fter their youth team had been 
playing so well, Nottingham 
Forest, the Second Division 
Soccer team, chose the entire side 
fo play in the reserve league sec¬ 
tion. The oldest member of the 
* team is not yet 18 and seven of the 
side are still under 17. 

J)on Tregonning, the 24-ycar- 
'’old Australian tennis player. 
Who has been coaching in this 
country for the past two years, has 
been engaged to coach the Danish 
Davis Cup team, 

Jom Outridge, the Western 
Australian cricketer whq was 
the first man to. takc Lcn Hutton’s 
wicket on the present tour, will be 
seen in this country next summer 
when hc.plays as professional with 
Lowerhouse in the Lancashire 
League, lie will succeed Khan 
Mohammad, Pakistan fast bowler. 

'Jimmy Logie, the Arsenal foot¬ 
baller, has become the first 
professional to win a London 
F. A,,Cap, The cap is awarded to 
footballers who play for London 
in five' representative games. 



In autumn sunshine at Old Deer 
Park, /Kielimond, Surrey, these 
two young sprinters of the 
Spartan Ladies Athletic. Club are 
keeping fit for next season. They 
arc, left, Sarah Grover of Barnes, 
Surrey, and Jacqueline Broad 
of Ted ding ton, Middlesex. • 

. ^ new synthetic string from the 
. Dunlop tennis racket factory 
at Waltham Abbey has been used 
this season in more than 4000 
.rackets, without .players at 
Wimbledon and elsewhere detect¬ 
ing the difference between it and 
natural gut. 

It consists of spiral wrappings 
of nylon or tcrylcnc wound round 
a central nylon core. The new 
string is unaffected by prolonged 
soaking in water, and one racket 
left in a bucket of water for a 
week was soon fit for use again. 
In ordinary play it will last up to 
ten times as long as natural gut, 
and a racket strung with it showed 
no signs of wear after 138,000 
strokes, equal to about ten years’ 
normal play. 


Jim ‘stop watch which recorded 
Dr. Roger Bannister’s Empire 
Games triumph in 3 minutes 58.8 
seconds is to be placed in the; 
Helms Hall at Los Angeles, 
U.S.A. Instead of resetting the 
watch after the event the time¬ 
keeper, Mr. J. Mooberry, coach at 
Washington State College, pre¬ 
sented it to the Helms Athletic 
Foundation. 



Eleven - year - old Valerie Ann 
Carter started skating only IB 
months ago and lias since won 
five medals. Now she is training 
for an attempt on a British title. 
She lives at Kingston Vale, Surrey, 

When 16-ycar-oId Marilyn Bell 
announced her intention of 
swimming the 40 miles across Lake 
Ontario from Youngstown to 
Toronto, experts said it could not 
be done. But in spite of very 
rough weather Marilyn succeeded 
where all other previous swimmers 
had failed. Three other swimmers 
made the attempt the same day 
but only Marilyn finished. 


Jim Farrington, 16-year-old 
Battersea swimmer, was con¬ 
sidered to be too slow for the 
Avondale water polo team earlier 
in the season, but he concentrated 
on his sprint swimming. He is 
now one of the fastest swimmers 
in this fine' water polo side and 
helped his club to win the London 
League and Southern Counties 
junior titles and to reach the final 
in the English junior champion¬ 
ship. 

Jim Rugby XV of Crossloy and 
Porter Grammar School, 
Halifax, last season won 16 of their 
17 fixtures, scoring 612 points 
against 42. This season they arc 
repeating their success, winning 
their first three games with an: 
aggregate of 135 points to nil. 

Andrew James, 13-year-old son 
of the late Alex James, one 
of the greatest Scottish inter¬ 
national Soccer forwards of this, 
century, is himself a promising 
footballer. Andrew, who plays for 
Christ’s College, Finchley, has 
joined Barnet, the famous amateur 
club, and hopes to play in their 
junior XI. 

J^ext Tuesday the Russian Soccer 
team Spartak pay their first 
visit to England to play Arsenal at 
Highbury Stadium. This is only 
the second Russian side to tour 
this country since the war and 
Arsenal will be all out to make 
amends for their recent defeat 
in Russia by the Moscow 
Dynamos. 

Jim Ireland Rugby team this 
season may include three 
brothers. Both Peter and Ronnie 
Kavanagh have played for their 
country and now their brother 
1 Gene may be joining them. 


WEETABIX 
helps you to 
HOLD 
YOUR OWN 

: — and how you’ll 
■ enjoy it, too! 

To meet every challenge and come 
out on top, whether at games or at 
work, you must have energy — and 
plenty of it! Because it’s made from 
whole wheat, delicious Weetabix is 
one of the finest foods for giving 
energy. Have Weetabix every day, 
for breakfast or supper, or whenever 
you feel hungry. You’ll love its 
golden crispness and tempting flav¬ 
our. Ask mother to get some today! 

teetibtx 

THE WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 

■—more than a breakfast food 


THE ISLAND OF THE GODS 


Continued from page 11 

Germans dug their trenches in the 
war!” cried John excitedly, run¬ 
ning on a few yards. 

Sure enough, some shallow slit- 
trcnches and fox-holes had been 
dug close by, and there were a few 
strands of rusty barbed wire. 

“ Funny thing,” said Mr. Blake, 
strolling forward to join the boy, 
“you wouldn’t have thought this 
digging was all more than ten 
years old. Look at that patch of 
sand, John—wouldn’t you have 
said that had been turned over 
within the last few days?” 

“But—but—it can’t have been 

__ M 

“Very queer if it had! I expect- 
it’s the rain we’ve just had.” - 

Dr. Stevens brought out some 
small, garden trowels which she 
had carried hidden in a big 
knitting-hag. Under her expert 
direction they all set to work. 
After a couple of hours of hot and 
tiring scraping in the sand, Mrs. 
Blake let out a little cry of 
triumph. 

She had come upon the marble 
lion which the German soldiers 
had discovered during the war, 
and thoughtfully buried again to 
save it from damage, s 

Ten minutes of united effort 


cleared the marble statue of the 
earth and sand. The lion was a 
splendid,^ archaic creature—“early 
fifth century b.c.,” John’s mother; 
announced—undamaged except for 
the paws and tail, where it must 
have been broken off its base. 

“Why, it’s smiling!” cried, 
Holly, stroking the last grains of. 
sand from its- nobly sculptured' 
nose. “1 think it’s a pet!” 

“There should be another one, 
guarding the other side of the 
entrance,” said Dr. Stevens. 

“Oh, do let’s find it!” 

“I think it would be better if 
wc began by digging a few paces: 
inland, and looking for the next : 
part of'the shrine. There should, 
be steps, pavement, fallen 

columns-” * . . 

. “I say, this is thrilling!” 

It was at that moment that John, 
glancing up the hill towards the 
ruins of the Turkish citadel, caught 
the sudden flash of glass in the 
sun. It was just a wink of dazzling 
white light, then it was gone. 

. But it was enough to make him 
feel that they were not alone. 

The island might seem to be 
sleeping in the afternoon heat. 
But someone was watching them 
through binoculars. 

To be continued 
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COLLECT THESE 
WONDERFUL 
WEETABIX MODELS 

These realistic, coloured 
cut-out models arc FREE 
—you’ll find one on the 
back of every Standard 
and Family Size Weetabix 
packet, all ready for you 
to assemble. 



Start collecting them NO W! 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 

Wc shall be glad to send you a free sample of delicious Weetabix, <3?^ 
together with a recipe leaflet which your mother will be pleased O 
to have. Just fill in this coupon and post it in an unseated 
lid; stamped envelope to Weetabix Ltd., Dept. RJOOA. Burton 
Latimer, Nr. Kettering, Northanls. dV ^ 

NAME... 


ADDRESS. 


■ TOWN....... 



...COUNTY. 





COFFEE CREAM! TURKISH DELIGHT l GOOSEBERRY CREAM ! 



CARAMEL 1 



PRALINE PATE 


NOUGAT!! 



different chocolates on every 




J||§ '..Jr,., fg! |p|||p| \ 



CAIMWjfaM#/ 


A. J. CALEY LTD, NORWICH ‘ T25 
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Wright’s Famous QUEENS Pkt. FREE 

~ -| Q STAMPS ILLUS. B llELBa 


INC. SCARCE NVASALAND 

Sent Free to all requesting 
our famous “Quality” 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and lists. (WITH¬ 
OUT Approvals price 
1/3). If you wish -'oil 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Year's 
Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
Please state if Adult. (Monthly selections a speciality.) Postal Sec. Est. 1897. 
WRI G HT’S S TAMP SHOP (Dept. 48), 20 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 


The Children's Newspaper, November 6, 1954 
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Tf you ask to sec a selection of 
stamps on Approval, we will send 
you absolutely FREE, these AIR 
MAIL stamps from Chili, 
Germany, Japan and U.S.A. as 
illustrated. Just send a 2id. 
stamp for postage and we will 
send you a selection of stamps on 
Approval together with this 
FINE* FREE GIFT. 

Don't miss this Gift , write im¬ 
mediately to: 


BERKELEY STaivu Oil. NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


; BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS FREE 
► 



sss pilt /<g> 

' fiftllllll 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see 
a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval the 
Windsor Starpp Co. will send Absolutely Free 
this attractive BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
King George VI stamp. It depicts a Native Police¬ 
man and a Native Chief, and this stamp from this 
unusual country will be the envy of all your friends. < 
To get it, just ask for British Solomon Islands 
Free and it wUl.be sent to you together with a ^ 
Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Enclose . 
2^d* stamp for posting to you. Write now to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. < 

Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 4 
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HERE’S A 
FREE GIFT 
of 6^3 worth 


of BELGIUM stamps. A. 
generous _ offer. Make sure you 
don’t , miss this splendid opportunity 
of adding the Complete BELGIUM Archer 
and Arrow set to your collection. Large multi¬ 
coloured stamps high in value, and catalogued at 6 jz 
and easy to get. This is something different and it can be 
yours today completely FREE of all charges. Just send 3 d. postage 
and request our big discount Approvals and price list. DO IT NOW. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), West Kirby, Wirral. 


FREE! 



10 LARGE 
AIRMAILS 


INCLUDING large Glider 
stamp shown, also triangular 
U.S. Navy Helicopter, early 
Biplane, Jet plane, “ Sky- 
master,” Military /Transport 
plane, and others, 

-A Be one of the first to have 
this super gift. Just send 2 id. 
postage and ask to see our 
Sterling Discount Approvals. 

Write today to; 


fe) , Lancing , Sussex 





GREAT 
BRHTAiH 

FiSEE 

YOU MUST HAVE THESE FOR YOUR 
COLLECTION 

Send 3d. postage for a selection of stamps 
on Approval 

{Name.. 

J Address. 


AVON STAMPS LOWESTOFT 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


ARIES, THE RAM OF 
THE HEAVENS 


Aries, the celestial Ram, a 
constellation of very great 
antiquity, may now be seen high 
in the south-east sky of an 'even¬ 
ing. The RanTs three chief stars 
may be readily identified from the 
accompanying star-map. With, a 
number of faint stars farther to the 
east, of which Delta and Epsilon 



The chief stars of Aries 

are the brightest, they appear some 
way to the east of the Great 
Square of Pegasus. 

Since the dawn of history this 
celestial star-group has symbolised 
so many of the religious ideals of 
mankind. From the time the 
primitive Chaldeans of 10,000 
years ago offered, as one of their 
most valued possessions, a ram or 
lamb as a sacrifice to the 
mysterious sun-god, down to 
Christian times and the present 
day, as the “Agnus Dei” or. 
“Lamb of God,” it has symbolised 
the greatest of all sacrifices. 

THE SIIEEP STAR 

Hamal, the leading star of the 
constellation, has been known for 
ages as the “Sheep Star.” The 
ancient Arabians knew it as the 
“Ram’s Eye,” and it is now 
generally known to astronomers as 
Alpha Arietis, that is, Alpha-in- 
Aries. 

Hamal is 4,800,000 times farther 
away than our Sun and radiates 
about 50 times more light and 
heat. Were Hamal as near to us 
as our Sun it would present a 
diameter times greater. 

It is speeding away to the south¬ 
east at a rate of several miles a 


second, but so great is the distance 
of Hamal that it will take about 
100,000 years to travel as far as 
Beta appears to be. 

Bcta-in-Aries, also known by its 
ancient Arabic name of Sheraton, 
is most interesting because it con¬ 
sists of at least two suns, the 
smaller resembling a flaming 
planet revolving round the central 
sun in 107 days and at an average 
distance of over 28 million miles; 
this is an orbit very similar to that 
of Mercury round our Sun. The 
suits of Rcta-in-Arics are about 50 
light-years’ journey distant from 
us. 

DOUBLE SUNS 

Gamma-in-Aries is also com¬ 
posed of two suns which can be 
seen through even a small 
astronomical telescope. The fainter 
star Kappa is yet another double 
star, or binary as astronomers say; 
these two suns arc at an average 
distance apart of only about seven 
million miles* They revolve very 
rapidly round their common centre 
of gravity in only 15£ days. 

Delta-in-Aries is about 70 light- 
years’ distant, while Epsilon-in* 
Aries, .a very much larger sun, is 
326 light-years’ distant. The small 
group of faint stars numbered 33, 
35, 39, and 41 are known as the 
Bee or Musca Borealis; it is a tiny 
constellation on the back of Aries. 

G. F. M. 


ROMAN SETTLEMENT 
FOUND BY BOY 

After seeing a film strip at 
school on the Romans in Britain, 
young Julian Davey thought some 
of the pottery fragments shown in 
it looked like some he had seen 
turned up by the plough on his 
father’s farm. 

He collected some of them and 
sent them to the museum at 
Norwich. They were identified as 
Roman pottery and now Julian 
can claim to have discovered a 
hitherto unknown Roman settle¬ 
ment. 
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For “ ditched ” airmen 

One of the RAF Marine Branch’s new rescue launches 
shows its powers at Plymouth. It can travel at 30 knots 
(35 m.p.h.) to aircrew who have crashed in the sea, and has 
radar which can locate a rubber dinghy at night or in fog. 
There is room for 97 people on board, and there is a sick bay 
for emergency operations. 


ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUM 
FREE! 

which conta/m 

it Spaces for nearly 2,000 stamps 
it Hints for stamp collectors 
it Stamp detector 

-A’ Notes on some of the more interest¬ 
ing countries 

ALL this free t fust send 3d. stamp and 
ask to see our discount Approvals l 

P. OWEN (B) 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


LOOK f f 50% 

JUV'U'JL'i. . . DISC0UNT 

Br. Colonial and Empire Approvals* 

WONDERFUL Free Gift 

Just send 2|d. for postage. 

HURRY! HURRY! 

ALSO unsortcil stamps on paper. 
WHOLE WORLD 4 oz. 5/-; 8 oz. 12/.; 
1 lb. 23/-; Br. Emp. 4 oz. 6/6 ;8 oz. 12/6 
PACKETS WHOLE WORLD (all did.) 
ofTpaper. 500,4/6; 1000,9/-; 2000,21/-, 
Send P.O. and S.A.E. (Postal only.) 
F. J. MORLEY 

Brookfield, Gresham Rd., Limpgfield, Surrey 
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GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1955 

ONLY 18^6 

.. ...... plus U.K. postaye IIS, 

Abroad 1/7. 

1,600 pages, lists 80,200 stamps, 12,200 
illustration. Amazing valuo for money, and 
of immense educational valuo for the young 
collector. Ask for my complete list of 
Country Collections, Albums, Accessories, etc. 
Callers Welcomed. Open all day on Saturdays. 
It. ir. G. VORLEY 

35 New pxforfl Street, London, W.C.l 




-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso¬ 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvalsenclosing 
2jd. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE! 

ytre 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? 
If so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., 
and ask to. sco Approvals, The .above 
offer will then bo sent to you without 
further cost, WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 
SELECTION OF STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
A. E. RUPGE, Mi I look, Bude, Cornwall 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATH ST • ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Pend for the selection which intcrests YOUI 
FKOMl'T and INDIVIDUAL attention, 

-TOST PltKIO- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogue* 
and all accessories,- 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Parrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


SIX GIFTS IN ONE 


6 WORLD COMMEMORATIVES 
5 ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
4 SPORTS AND GAMES 
3 INTERESTING MAPS 
2 COLOURFUL BUTTERFLIES 
I GRAND TRIANGULAR 

All offered FREE to NEW Applicants for 
Approvals enclosing 3d. postage . 

J. B. MORTON (CNAB), 182 WALLER RD., S.E.I4 























































































Th3 Children’s Newspaper. November 6/ 195-1 

!gigareite 1 :ards 1 ' 

( ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 2/3i. j 
1100 different cards 2/9 post free. [ 
k Send 2id. for CATALOGUE. 

MATCHBOX LABELS j 

Offered in World Packets. t 

I 30 different 2/6; 60, 5/.; 120, 10/-; j 
240, £1; 360, £1.10; 480, £2;! 
lor by Individual Country Packets) 

5 25 different Austria 3/-; Belgium 2/G; [ 

1 Czech. 3/-; Germany 2/6; India 2/-; 

! Italy 3/-; Japan 4/-; Sweden 3/*; 

| 50 of each at twice the price of 25. | 

CHEESE LABELS 

[25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 100, 7/-; 
200, 14/6; 300, 22/6; 500, 37/0. 

E.H.W, LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS* 

OUTFIT INCLUDING 
*A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

* A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

* Stamp Identifier. 

* Perforation 
Gauge. 

* W it t e rmark 
Deteotor. 

+ Stamp Hinges. 
^Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these aro abso¬ 
lutely free. Just ask 
to sco our famous 
discount p io to rial 
Approvals and send 
2J.d. for postage?. (If 
you would like a stamp 
album as well, send 

_7jd. extra.) 

BH!d6N0RTH STAMP CO. (B.52), 
BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



DON’T MISS THIS!! 

THESE STAMPS ARE 100 YEARS OLD 

You have all heard of the Penny Black, these 
arc Penny Beds, tho same stamps in a 
different colour. 1 will send FIVE of them 
FREE to every gcmUuo applicant for ray 
Approvals , enclosing postaQe (without 
Approvals 9(1.) 

There Is suro Lo ho a rush on those, so hurry! 

E. d. SMITH (C.N.), 3 Cur tana Crescent, 
Liverpool, 11. (Postal bu si ness onh i.) 

nriN’T ENCLOSE POSTAGE 

Will I These stamps are REALLY free 

4 UNUSUAL TR1ANCULARS 

depicting helicopter, pigeons, a 
smashing sports stamp, and 
beautiful flower stamp. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE 

.. ■Simply request Approvals. . 

MOUSIEV STAMPS (CN), EASTWOOD, NOTTS. 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

k' 

f 


""All Different. No Gt. Britain 
500, 3/G; 250, 1/9; 100, lOd. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Modern foreign and .colonial from 'all 
parts of tho world, mostly on pieces of 
original envelope. Remarkable variety, 
UiiHortcd and unpicked, sold as received 
• Includes high values, .250, 9/0; 500, 
10/-; 1,000, 30/-. 

. TAT LOW & SONS, jEckingtoii, Sheffield 




FREE PICTORIALS 

Large up-to-date Pictorials Free. Send 
2Jd. stamp requesting Approvals. 
British Colonials or Foreign. . 

1 |iA| m Breiicith, The Green, 
IIIII. I * Shafton, nr.Barnsley, 
• YORKS. 




FREE GIFT of 50 

ALL DIFFERENT 

CHINESE STAMPS 

given free of charge to all asking to 
soo our BUMPER selection of 7 day 
Approvals. Send 2S<1. utnmp to covor cost 
of postage to :. 

W. M. PATRICK 

Clarence House, 8 Arthur St., London, E.C.4 


20 STAMPS FREE 

To ALL who write for my Approvals. 
Good selection of NEW ZEALAND, 
SOUTH AFRICA. CANADA, GREAT 
BRITAIN, etc. All at HALF PRICE. 

f/ease enclose 2{d. stamp to cover postage, to : 

E. G, SIMMS (C.N.), 

? BRANSCOMBE SQU ARE, THORPE BAY, ESSEX. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

' Played with 22 miniature 
, men, ball and goals. All 
tho thrills of real Football! 
i Dribbling, corner and 
i penalty kicks, offside, goal 
1 Raves, oto. Colours of all 
J League Clubs available. 
Prices: 10/1; 20/1; 40/8 Post Free, or 
sctul stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOT.PII, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 



SKATING IN THE DESERT 


The first icc-rink ever seen in 
Iraq is thrilling Arab visitors to the 
great British Trade Fair being 
held in the desert just outside 
Baghdad. Two British girl skating 
stars have flown out there to show 
how it is done, and the Arabs them¬ 
selves, are being invited to obtain 
boots and have a go themselves! 

The main purpose of the rink, 
however, is to show the efficiency 
of British air conditioning plants. 

The Trade Fair, a self-contained 
town with roads, electricity, and 
water, has been laid out over one 
million square feet of the desert. 
Flowers and grass have been culti¬ 
vated in its open spaces. 

Another novelty for Arabs at 
the fair is television. Pye Radio 
have sent out a complete T V 
studio and placed receivers a't 
various points in Baghdad,- includ¬ 


ing the palace of King Feisal II. 

Many British firms are display¬ 
ing their commodities or services. 
Manufacturers of perfumes and 
cosmetics have been advised that 
there is, perhaps, an even greater 
demand for these from men than 
women in the Middle East. 

Our agricultural machinery is 
being demonstrated, and there is 
also a cycle track where our 
machines arc tried out. For the 
Middle East peoples are rapidly 
taking to the bicycle and motor-, 
cycle. 

This great spectacle, which 
ends on November 8, is the first 
venture of a new company, British 
Overseas Fairs Limited, set up last 
year by the Federation of British 
Industries. 

A special stamp is being issued 
to celebrate, the great event. 


SPRING-CLEANING AT 
THE DOCKS 

A vast spring-cleaning opera¬ 
tion will begin this autumn 'at 
Liverpool and Southampton and 
go on until March or April. It is 
part of the annual task of prepar¬ 
ing the ships of the Cun a rd fleet 
for another year , of hard work. 

Five ships will be dealt with at 
Southampton — the Mauretania, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, 
Scythia, and Samaria. At Liver¬ 
pool -six Cunarders, totalling 
123,000 tons, will be overhauled. 
They are Caronia, Media, Parthia, 
Britannic, Ascania, and Franconia. 


ALL ABOARD THE 
LUNAR BELLE 

Kittle Jimmy. Maxwell : is. the 
envy of all his friends because 
he has his own space' ship, the 
Lunar Belle. She is parked in the 
garden of his home at Sheffield 
and is over 15 feet long. Jimmy’s 
father-built her out of wood and 
balloon fabric; she has three 
lloors and is being fitted with 
electric light, an inter-com system, 
and a motor. Jimmy, who is ten, 
is captain, and he has a crew of 
two. Jimmy’s 1 garden is a popular 
place with boys who live around. 


HERE’S A CHANGE TO WIN 
A FOOTBALL OR NETBALL 

A solid leather, match-size Football.is offered to each of the five boys 
who win this week’s special Firework painting competition, with Net- 
balls for the five winning girls. If you arc under 17, enter now ! It’s free! 
To try for one of these splendid prizes, you are simply asked to colour 

the picture 
below. Either 
crayons or paint 
may be used, but 
first cut out the 
picture, together 
with the coupon, 
paste it onto a 
postcard or piece 
of stiffpaper, and 
allow to dry. . 

When you have 
finished colour¬ 
ing, fill in your 
name, age, and 
address on the 
coupon, ask an 
adult to sign it as 
your own work, 
and post to: 

C N Competition 
. No.’ 35, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C;4 
(Comp.), 

to arrive by Tues¬ 
day, November! 6, 
the closing date. 

.■■, The- competi¬ 
tion is open to 
readers living in 
Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, 
and the Channel 
islands. Foot¬ 
balls and. Net- 
balls will be 
awarded to the 
ten entrants who 
submit the best 
pictures, accord¬ 
ing to age. The 
Editor’s decision 
is final. 



Parent / Guardian's 

Signature .-----. 

•CUT OUT ROUND*THIS JJNF- 
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FREE 

SPLENDID 
MAGNIFIER 

AND this fine 

of Monaco Prince 
Rainier stamps ! 
Absolutely FREE, if you ask 
fine Approval selection 
and send e/d. stamp for postage to : 

BIG BEN STAMPS ' !■ 

487 Oxford Street, London, W.i. 



GERALD DURRELLl- 

THErAMOUSANI^ALj^OLLECTORlj 

will be at the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 13, at 3 p.m. 

to talk about 

DANCING MONKEYS : HAIRY FROGS 
TOADS : FLYING MICE 

and many other weird and interesting animals 

Illustrated with a wonderful film 
Tickets: 2/6, 3/6, 5/- 7/6, 10/- at Hall. WAT 3191 


n@inr 

TOY 


5# 


STONE BUILDING BRICKS 

The kiddies will never prow tired of 
playing with Lott's Brick*. Strongly 
made of coloured artificial stone and 
indestructible. Complete with plans lor 
modern and Tudor stylo model houses. 
Cl I KM ISTR Y~8KTS a nd Spare 
A p paratus for old or ch i Id ren. 
Stocked by Toy Shops everywhei e. 

; Ask your Deafer for parttculurs. 


■ LOTT'S BRICKS LTD. 
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Free! 
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Air Stamps 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
free to all requesting our 
fine Approvals. Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. C), 

107 Rydens Ud., Wallon-on-Tliames, Surrey. 

M.AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Boys and Girls — You’ll love this 

Junior TELEVISION 

PROJECTOR SET 

O Actual Tele- 
Model. 

O Motor Driven. 

0 Uses Real Film. 

© Light Control. 

© Starting Control. 

35 /- &fiit 

with one film pro¬ 
gramme. 

Battery 2/6 extra. 

100 fILM PROGRAMMES . WESTERN, 
ETC.' I/- and 2/6 each. 

FOWDEN FILMS 

2 HASTINGS ST„ LUTON, BEDS* 



DUPLICATE BOOK FREE!! 

to all applicants for our British Colonial 
Approvals; details of FREE-SET BONUS 
SCHEME { DUPLICATES EXCHANGE, etc. 
Send 3d. postage, please. 

MODERN STAMPS, 

Albert Place, King Street, PERTH, Scotland. 


,,, ask for 


21SiHtinSon£$ 


LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 


ST. MARTIN CHUNKY 
PAINTING COMPETITION 

Here is a list of boys and girls whose 
paintings of outstanding merit have won 
them exciting prizes. 

Senior Section (Aged 11-16 inclusive) 

1st Prize (to the value of £15) 

Rosemary Fry, 3, The Beeches, Barlow 
Moor Road, West Didsbury, Manchester, 
20. Age 14. 

2nd Prize (to the value of £10) 

Albert Sanders, 96, Cromwell Road, 
Ncchell’s Green, Birmingham, 7, Age 13. 
3rd Prize (to the value of £5) 

Mollie Broadbent, 4, Brittain Drive, 
Grantham, Lines. Age 14J. 

'Owing to the large number of very good 
paintings submitted it has been decided to 
give special consolation prizes to the value 
of 1 guinea to the following : 

Margaret Johnson, 145, Ferrymead Avenue, 
Greenford, Mddx. Age 13. Christine 
Plaster, 38, Harrowdene Road, Knowlc, 
Bristol, 4. Age 13. Graham Blezard, 308, 
Cemetery Road, Preston, Lancs. Age 11. 
B. Matthews, 18, Beaufort Way, Ewell, 
Surrey. Age 121, Marion II. Spruson, 65, 
Meath Road, Ilford, Essex. Age 14. Colin 
Dennis Simmonds, 16, Avondale Road, 
Sparkhil!,. Birmingham, 11, Age 13. 

In addition nearly one hundred other 
lucky boys and girls will receive consolation 
prizes to the value of ten shillings. 

Junior Section (under 11 years of age) 

1st Prize (to the value of £15) 

Diane Griffiths, 52, Springfields, Welwyn 
Garden City, Age 9. 

2nd Prize (to the value of £10) 

Valeric Williams, 20, Gladstone Avenue, 
Liverpool, 16. Age 9J. 

3rd Prize (to the value of £5) 

Colin Duthie, 12, Rackfield, Maslemcre, 
Surrey. Age 10 J. 

Also a largo number oi Consolation Prizes. 
















































































BRIEF ENCOUNTER 

suing to catch a train, a man 
bumped into another. 

“Oh dear,” he exclaimed, “I 
don’t know which of us is to 
blame, but I am in too great a 
hurry to investigate. If I ran into 
you, I’m very sorry. If you ran 
into me, don’t mention it.” <• 

THE WEAKER SEX 
goME girls can look upon a 
mouse 

And neither scream nor faint, 
They can, there’s no denying; 

But where’s the man can pass a 
house . • . 

Which bears the warning: “paint,” 
Without a test applying? 


FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS 

Jn 1863 two sailors who had just 
returned from a voyage to 
South Africa walked into a 
chemist’s shop at Plymouth with a 
sack full of Cape Triangular 
stamps which they had won in a 
raffle. 

The chemist’s son gave the 
sailors £5 for their stamps and 
with his bargain went into the 
stamp-dealing business. 

His name was Stanley Gibbons. 

TIIE REASON 

“You are rather small for your 
age,” said the old gentleman 
to Harry. 

“Well,” said Harry, “I’ve had so 
many things to do I haven’t had 
time to grow.” ~ . 


JACKO’S REMINDER TO ADOLPHUS 



CAN YOU TELL FROM TIIE CLUES WIIAT PROFESSION . . . 

... is given in'the first picture ? The name of a person famous in that 
profession is formed by the initial letters of the other objects. 

v Answer in column 5 



Adolphus was going for a motor .run when he saw a most peculiar figure 
, silting in the back. “ Come on. Out of there,” he cried indignantly. There 
was po answer. “Come on, I say. It’s no good you sitting there like a 
dummy.” Then he realised that it was a rlumrny, Jacko and Chimp had 
' put it there with a timely message. Adolphus duly remembered the Fifth 
by buying the chums an outsize box of fireworks. 

GOOD MATERIAL SOMETHING TO CHOW ABOUT 

Each of the chics below suggests Y IIE s * or y is told of a man in rags 
the name of a kind of cloth or stopping David Garrick in the 

; other material used for clothes . ; street and saying: “Hallo. Don’t 


Can you find the names? 

jj^ODENT With 


the 


PYRAMID PUZZLE 
Can you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added . 

Indefinite article 
South Africa 
Health resort 
Tailless monkeys 
Adhesive substance. 

Feast 

Leaves ♦ 

Trunks are sometimes secured in 
this way 

Answer in column 5 

SPOT THE . . . 

goldcrest as it flits among the 
pine trees. Its olive-green 
plumage and small size (it is only 
3 j inches long) make it difficult to 
-see, although 
one may hear 
the soft tinkling 
call notes: “si, 
si, si.” 

The bird gets 
its name from 
a line of golden 
feathers running down the centre 
of its crown with a yellow line on 
cither side. 

The feathers on top of the head 
can be raised, forming a crest. 
The female’s crest is entirely 
yellow, lacking the fiery colouring 
of the male’s. 

Their nest resembles tiny 
baskets of spider’s webs, mosses 
and lichens, lined with feathers, or 
hair, or wool. They are not sup¬ 
ported from below, as most nests 
arc, but suspended, usually from 
the branch of a conifer. 

The goldcrest, also known as 
the i golden-crcstcd wren, is our 
smallest resident bird of the 


an i 

middle 
Touched 

Two male animals 
Bird 

Boring toot 

Long loose gown worn by Jewish 
people in the Middle Ages 
Stretch of grass 
; Scottish river 

Small place near Richmond in 
Surrey 

Answer in column 5 

TRANSPORT AT THE ZOO 



SAMMY SIMPLE 

“ J-Jallo,” said Sammy to George, 
twin brother of Eric, “I 
. heard that one of you had gone 
away. Which one was it? You 
or your brother?” 

BEDTIME STORY 

Billy remembers 

A s usual, Billy came out of the 
school gates and found Rover 
there waiting for him. But instead 
of playing with Rover, Billy raced 
home as fast as he could. 

This was November the Fifth, 
t and Daddy had promised to come 
home early to help Billy, and his 
, friends light the bonfire and let off 
the fireworks. 

As soon as he reached home 
Billy hurried into the back garden 
to see that the guy was still there 
and waiting to be burned. 

Before long Paul and Jean, each 
carrying a boxful of fireworks, 
came into the garden. Then Daddy 
came home, and soon the fire was 
blazing away. • 

Billy was just about to let off 
the first firework when he suddenly 
stopped. 

Poor Rover, robbed of his usual. -Sits merely ptdling faces, 
game felt sadly neglected. So he 
came to see what all the excite¬ 
ment was about. But he was not 
allowed to find out, because Billy 
saw him. 

“Rover!” he exclaimed. “Come 
on, boy. You’ll be scared out of 
your wits when the fireworks start 
to go off.” And he led him indoors, 
putting him in the room farthest 
from the garden. 

“Please to remember the fifth of 
November 

Gunpowder, treason, and plot. 

Though we arc delighted when 
fireworks arc lighted. 

Our pets do not like them one jot,” 



'T'he chimpanzee wins all the races 
By putting ostrich through its 
paces 

While he upon his ’willing steed, 

With skates to give him extra speed, 


garden; it is, in fact, the smallest, quoth Billy as he returned to 
European bird. really enjoy the Fifth. 


you know me?” 

“I do not,” replied Garrick. 
“Strange. We acted together at 
Drury Lane.” 

“Impossible. What play?” 
“Hamlet. I took the part of the 
cock and crowed three .times 
behind the curtain.” 

OUT OF PLACE 
Which th csc items is out of 
place? 

VINEGAR, GAS, CANDLE, 
ELECTRICITY, TORCH. 
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ne children's Newspaper, November 6, 1954 

A LONG CHALK 

When we say that a person or an 
animal has beaten another by 
a “long chalk” we mean that he 
has won easily. 

In olden times, before the in¬ 
vention of the lead pencil^ it was 
usual to make all marks and scores 
by chalking on a slate. Thus the 
more chalk used on behalf of one 
competitor, the more he had in 
hand, that is, the more he was 
winning. 

If a long line of chalk marks 
were scored to one competitor it 
would signify that he had given a 
thorough beating to his opponents. 

WHAT 

. , . bird beheaded will still be 
a bird?, 

l^od 

TONGUE TWISTER 
gAY three times quickly: Boris 
Baker borrowed a banner 
berating boredom. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Picture puzzle. Historian—Carlyle 


Pyramid puzzle 

A 

SAX 
SPA 
APES 
PASTE 
HEPAST 
DEPARTS 
STRAPPED 


(Cap, apron, rolling pin 
label, yacht, lamp, eye) 
Good material 

Voile, felt, Imckram, (luck 
drill, gaberdine, lawn, tweed 
petersham 

Alphabet puzzle 
Dagger, dairy, Danube, Dart¬ 
moor, Dav entry, Day of 
Atonement 


LAST 

WEEK’S 

CROSSWORD 

ANSWER 
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ALPHABET PUZZLE 

The answers to the following 
questions all begin with the 
letter D. 

A stab with the blade of this 
would be painful 

Butter, milk, and eggs are usually 
best when straight from here 
A lovely waltz song is about this 
- river 

What moor has on it a convict 
prison called, sometimes, Prince- 
town, but more often by the 
name of the moor? 

This place was very important in¬ 
die early days of radio 
Great day of fasting in the Jewish 
Year. 

Answer in column 5 


^ Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The 
Carpenter Street, London, E.C.4. 
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3s. 8d. for six months. Hole Agents : Australasia, Messrs. Gordon <fc Gotch, Ltd. ; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.: Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingston*, Ltd. November 0, 1054. ' SL 



“ I’m Sir Kreemy Knut, mascot 
of Sharps Toffees. Here's 
some fun for you—a way 
for you to surprise your friends by 


finding out (heir ages ! 
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the word for Toffee 
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